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PREFACE. 


Most of the pieces in this volume were written in 
early life, a few are comparatively of recent date, 
and there are some of them which lay unfinished 
for nearly thirty years. 

Upon reading, on their first appearance, certain 
of these Ballads, and of the lighter pieces now com¬ 
prised in the third volume of this collective edition, 
Mr, Edgeworth said to me, “ Take niy word for it, 
Sir, the bent of your genius is for comedy." I was 
as little displeased with tlie intended compliment 
as one of the most distinguished poets of this age 
was with Mr. Sheridan, who, upon returning a play 
which he had offered for acceptance at Drury Lane, 
told him it was a comical tragedy. 

My late friend, Mr. William Taylor of Norwich, 
whom none who knew him intimately can ever call 
to mind without affection and regret, has this pas¬ 
sage in hia Life of Dr. Sayers : — “ Not long after 
this (the year 1800), Mr. Robert Southey visited 
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Norwich, was introduced to Dr. Sayers, and par¬ 
took those feelings of complacent admiration which 
his presence was adapted to inspire—Dr. Sayers 
pointed out to us in conversation, as adapted for 
the theme of a ballad, a story related by Olaus 
Magnus of a witch, whose coffin was confined by 
three chains, sprinkled with holy water; hut Avho 
was, nevertheless, carried off by demons. Already, 
I believe, Dr. Sayers had made a ballad on the sub¬ 
ject, so did I, and so did Mr. Southey; but after 
seeing the Old Woman of Berkeley, we agreed in 
awarding to it the preference. Still, the very dif¬ 
ferent manner in which each had employed the 
same basis of narration might render welcome the 
opportunity of comparison; hut I have not found 
among the papers of Dr. Sayers a copy of his 
poem.” 

There is a mistake here as to the date. This, 
my first visit to Norwich, was in the spring of 1798; 
and I had so much to interest me there in the 
society of my kind host and friend Mr. William 
Taylor, that the mention at Dr. Sayers’s table of the 
story in Olaus Magnus made no impression on me 
at the time, and was presently forgotten. Indeed, 
if I had known that either he or his friend had 
written or intended to write a ballad upon the sub¬ 
ject, that knowledge, however much the story might 
have pleased me, would have withheld me from all 
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thought of versifying it. In the autumn of the 
same year, I passed some days at Hereford with 
Mr. William Bowyer Thomas, one of the friends 
with whom, in 1796, I had visited the Arrahida 
Couvent near Setubal. By his means I obtained 
permission to make use of the books in the Cathe¬ 
dral Library, and accordingly I was locked up for 
several mornings in that part of the Cathedral where 
the hooks were kept in chains. So little were these 
books used at that time, that in placing them upon 
the shelves, no regard had been had to the length 
of the chains ; and when the volume which I wished 
to consult was fastened to one of the upper shelves 
by a short chain, the only means by which it was 
possible to make use of it was, by piling upon the 
reading desk as many volumes with longer chains 
as would reach up to the length of its tether; then 
by standing on a chair, I was able to effect my pur¬ 
pose. There, and thus, I first read the story of the 
Old Woman of Berkeley, in Matthew of Westminster, 
and transcribed it into a pocket-book. I had no re¬ 
collection of what had passed at Dr. Sayers’s ; but 
the circumstantial details in the monkish Chron¬ 
icle impresse'd me so strongly, that I began to 
versify them that very evening. It ^vas the last day of 
our pleasant visit at Hereford; and on the following 
morning the remainder of the Ballad was pencilled 
in a post-chaise on our way to Abberley. 
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Mr. Wathen, a singular and obliging person, ■\vlio 
afterwards made a voyage to the East Indies, and 
published an account of what he saw there, traced 
for me a facsimile of a wooden cut in the Nurem¬ 
berg Chronicle (which was among the prisoners in 
the Cathedral). It represents the Old Woman’s 
forcible abduction from her intended place of burial. 
This was put into the hands of a Bristol artist; and 
the engraving in wood which he made from it was 
prefixed to the Ballad when first published, in the 
second volume of my poems 1799. The Devil 
alludes to it in his Walk, when he complains of a 
certain poet as having “ put him in ugly ballads with 
libellous pictures for sale.” 

The passage from Matthew of Westminster w'as 
prefixed to the Ballad when first published, and it 
has continued to be so in every subsequent edition 
of my minor poems from that time to the present: 
for whenever I have founded either a poem, or part 
of one, upon any legend, or portion of history, I 
have either extracted the passage to w’hich I was in¬ 
debted, if its length allowed, or have referred to it. 
Mr. Payne Collier, however, after the Ballad, with 
its parentage affixed, had been twenty years before 
the public, discovered that I had copied the story 
from Heywood’s Nine Books of various History con¬ 
cerning Women, and that I had not thought proper 
to acknowledge the obligation. The discovery is 
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thus stated in that gentleman's Poetical Decameron 
(vol. i. p. 323.). Speaking of the book, one of liis 
Interlocutors says, “ It is not of such rarity oi sin¬ 
gularity as to desen'O particular notice naw; only 
if you refer to p. 4 IS. you will find the story on 
which Mr. Southey founded his mock-ballad of the 
Old Woman of Berkeley. You will see, too, that 
the mode in which it is told is extremely similar. 

“Morton. Had Mr. Southey seen Heywood’s 
book ? 

“Bourne. It is not improbable; or some quota¬ 
tion from it, the resemblance is so exact: you may 
judge from the few following sentences.” 

Part of Heywood’s narration is then given; upon 
which one of the speakers observes, “ ‘ The resem¬ 
blance is exact, and it is not unlikely that Heywood 
and Southey copied from the same original.’ 

“ Bourne. Perhaps so; Heywood quotes Guille- 
rimus in Special. Sister, lib. xxvi. c. 26. Pie after¬ 
wards relates, as Southey, that the Devil placed the 
Old Woman of Berkeley before him on a black 
horse, and that her screams were heard four miles 
otr." 

It cannot, however, be disputed, that Mr. Payne 
Collier has made one discovery relating to this sub¬ 
ject; for he has discovered that the Old Woman of 
Berkeley is a mock-ballad. Certainly this was 
never suspected by the Author or any of his friends. 
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It obtained a very different character in Russia, 
where, having been translated and published, it was 
prohibited for this singular reason, that children 
were said to be frightened by it. This I was told 
by a Russian traveller who called upon me at Kes¬ 
wick. 


Keswichf Qth March, 1838. 



MARY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 


The circumstaneeq related in tlie following Ballad were told 
me when a school-boy, as having happened in the north of 
England. Either Fumes or Kirkstall Abbey (I forget 
which) was named as the scene. The original story how¬ 
ever is in Dr. Plot’s Plistory of StafForrlshire. 

“ Amongst the unusual accidents,” says this amusing author, 
“that have attended the female sex in the course of their 
liws, I think I may also reckon the narrow escapes they 
have m/ule from death. Whereof I met with one men¬ 
tioned with admiration by every body at Leek, that hap¬ 
pened nut far off at the Black IMecr of IVIorridge, which, 
though famous for nothing for whicli it is comnioiily re¬ 
puted so, (as that it is bottomless, no cattle will drink of it, 
or birds fly over or settle upon it, all which I found false,) 
yet is so, for the signal deliverance of a poor woman, enticed 
thllher in a dismal stormy night, by a bloody ruffian, who 
had first gotten her with child, and intended in this remote 
inhospitable place to have dispatched her by drowning. 
The same night (Providence so ordering it) there were 
several persons of inferior rank drinking in an ale-house 
at Leek, whereof one having been out, and observing the 
darkness and other ill circumstances of the weather, coming 
in again, said to the rest of his companions, fh.at he were a 
stout man indeed that would venture to go to the Black 
Meer of Morridge in such a night as that: to which one 
of them replying, that for a crown or some such sum he 
would undertake it, the rest joining thoir purses, said he 
should have his demand. Tlie bargain being struck, away 
he went on his journey with a stick in his hand, which he 
B 2 
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was to leave there as a testimony of his performance. At 
length coming near the Meet, he heard the lamentable cries 
of this distressed woman, begging for mercy, which at first 
put him to a stand; but being a man of great resolution 
and some policy, he went boldly on however, counterfeiting 
the presence of divers other persons, calling Jack, Dick, 
and Tom, and crying. Here are the rogues we look'd for, 
&c.; which being lieard by the murderer, he left the woman 
and fled ; whom the other man found by the Meer side 
almost stript of her clotlies, and brought her with him to 
Leek, as an ample testimony of his having been at the 
Meer, and of God's providence too.”— P. 291. 

The metre is Mr. Lewis's invention; and metre is one of the 
few things concerning which popularity may bo admitted 
as a proof of merit. The ballad has become popular owing 
to the metro and the story; and it has been made the sub¬ 
ject of a line picture by Mr. Barker. 


1 . 

W HO is yonder poor Maniac, whose wildly-fix’d eyes 
Seem, a heart overcharged to express ? 

She weeps not, yet often and deeply she sighs ; 

She never complains, but her silence implies 
The composure of settled distress. 


2 . 

No pity she looks for, no alms doth she seek ; 

Nor for raiment nor food doth she care: 

Through her tatters the winds of the winter blow 
bleak 

On that wither’d breast, and her weather-worn cheek 
Hath the hue of a mortal despair. 
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3. 

Yet olieerful and happ)', nor distant tlie day, 

Poor Mary the Maniac hath been ; 

The Ti’aveller I'emenibers wlio journey'd this Tvay 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay, 

As Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 


4. 

Her cheerful address fill’d the guests with delight 
As she welcomed them in with a smile; 

Pier heart was a stranger to eliiklish afiright. 

And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night 
Wlien the wind wliistled down the dark aisle. 

5. 

She loved, and young Richard had settled the day, 
And she hoped to be happy for life : 

But Richard’ was idle and worthless, and they 

Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and say 
That slie was too good for his ivife. 

6 . 

'T was in autumn, and stormy and dark was the night, 
And fast were the windoivs and door ; 

Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright. 

And smoking in silence with tranquil delight 
They listen’d to hear the ivind roar. 
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7 . 

’T is pleasant,” cried one, “seated by the fire-side, 
To liear tlie wind whistle without." 

“ What a niglit for the Abbey! ” his comrade replied, 
“ Methinks a man’s courage would now be well tried 
Who should wander the ruins about. 


8 . 

“ I myself, like a school-boy, should tremble to hear 
The hoarse ivy shake over my head; 

And could fancy I saw, half persuaded by feai. 
Some ugly old Abbot’s grim spirit appear, 

For this wind might awaken the dead I” 


9. 

“ I 'll wager a dinner,” the otlier one cried, 

“ That Mary would venture there now'.” 

“ Then wager and lose! ” with a sneer lie replied, 
“ I’ll warrant she’d fancy a ghost by her side. 
And faint if she saw a white cow.” 


10 . 

“ Will Mary this charge on her courage allow' ? ” 
His companion exclaim’d with a smile ; 

“■ I shall win,.. for I know she will venture there now, 
And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 
From the elder that grows in the aisle.” 
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11 . 

With fearless good-liuniour did Mary comply, 

And her way to the Abbey she bent; 

The night was dark, and the wind was high. 

And as hollowly howling it swei^t through the sky, 
She shiver’d with cold as she went. 

12 . 

O'er the path so well known still proceeded the Maid 
Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight; 
Through the gateivay she enter’d, she felt not afraid, 
Yet the ruins were lonely and w ild, and their shade 
Seem’d to deepen the gloom of the night. 


13. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude bla.st 
Howl’d disniallj' round the old pile ; 

Over weed-cover’d i'ragments she fearlessly pass’d, 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last 
Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 

14 .. 

Well pleased did she reach it, and tpiickly drew near, 
And hastily gather’d the bough; 

When the sound of a voice seem’d to rise on her ear, 
She paused, and she listen’d intently, in fear, 

And her heart panted painfully now. 
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15. 

Theniiid blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head. 
She listen’d .. nought else could she hear; 

The wind fell; her heart sunk in her bosom with 
dread. 

For she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 

16. 

Behind a wide column half breathless with fear 
She crept to conceal herself there: 

That instant the moon o’er a dark cloud shone clear, 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear, 
And between them a corpse did they bear. 


17. 

Then Mary could feel her heart-blood curdle cold 
Again the rough u ind hurried by,.. 

It blew off the hat of the one, and behold 
Even close to the feet of poor Mary it roll'd,.. 
She felt, and expected to die. 


18. 

“ Curse the hat! ” he exclaims ; ” Nay, come on till 
we hide 

“ The dead body,” his comrade replies. 

She beholds them in safety pass on by her side, 

She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied. 

And fast through the Abbey she flies. 
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19 . 

She ran rr itli wild «peed, she rush’d in at the door. 
She gaz'd in her teiror around, 

Then lier limbs could support their faint burthen 
no more. 

And exhausted and breathless she sank on the floor. 
Unable to utter a sound. 


20 . 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart. 

For a moment the hat met her view;.. 

Her eyes from that object convulsively start, 

For., what a cold horror then thrilled through lier 
heart 

VHiea tlie name of her Richard she knew! 


21 . 

Wliere the old Abbey stands, on theoommon haid by, 
His gibbet is now to be seen; 

His irons you still from the road may espy; 

The traveller beholds them, and thinks with a sigh 
Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 


Bristol, 1796. 
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“ ly Finland there is a Castle which is called the New Hock, 
moated about with a river of unsounded depth, the water 
black, and the fish therein very distasteful to the palate. 
In tins are spectres often seen, which foieshow either the 
death of the Governor, or of some prime officer belonging 
to the place * and most commonly it appeareth in the shape 
of a harper, sweetly singing and dallying and playing under 
the water.” 

“ It is reported of one Donica, that after slie was dead, the 
Devil v\alked in her body for the space of two yeais, so that 
none suspected but she was still alive j for she did both 
speak and eat, though very sparingly ; only she had a deep 
paleness on her countenance, which was the only sign of 
death. At length a Magician coming by where she was 
then in the company of many otlicr virgins, as soon as he 
beheld her he said, ‘ Fair Maids, why keep you company 
with thib dead Virgin, whom you suppose to be alive ? ’ when, 
taking away the magic charm which w.is tied under hci 
arm, the body fell down lifeless and without motion.” 

The following Ballad is founded on these stoiies. They are 
to be found in the notes to The Hierarchies of the Blessed 
Angels i a Poem by Tiicimas Ilcywood, printed in folio by 
Adam IsHp, 1635- 


High on a rock whose castled shade 
Darken’d the lake below, 

In ancient strength majestic stood 
The towers of Arlinkow. 
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The fisher in the lake below 
Durst never cast his net, 

Nor ever swallow in its waves 
Her passing w'ing would wet. 

The cattle from its ominous banks 
In wild alarm would run, 

Though parch'd with thirst, and faint beneath 
The summer's scorching sun. 

For sometimes when no passing breeze 
The long lank sedges waved. 

All white with foam and heaving high 
Its deafening billows raved. 

And when tlie tempest from its base 
Tlte rooted pine would shake, 

The powerless storm unnifHing swept 
Across the calm dead lake. 

And ever then when death drew near 
The house of Arlinkow, 

Its dark unfathoin’d w'aters sent 
Strange music from below. 

The Lord of Arlinkow was old. 

One only child had he, 

Donica was the Maiden’s name. 

As fair as fair might be. 
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A bloom as bright as opening mora 
SufTused her clear white cheek; 

The music of her voice was mild, 

Her full dark eyes were meek. 

Far was her beauty known, for none 
So fair could Finland boast; 

Her parents loved the Maiden much. 

Young Eberhard loved her most. 

Together did they hope to tread 
The pleasant path of life, 

For now the day drew near to make 
Donioa Eberhard's wife. 

The eve was fair and mild the air, 

Along the lake they stray; 

The eastern hill reflected bright 
The tints of fading day. 

And brightly o’er the water stream’d 
The liquid radiance wide ; 

Donica's little dog ran on 
And gamboll’d at her side. 

Youth, health, and love bloom’d on her cheek, 
Her full dark eyes express 

In many a glance to Eberhard 
Her soul’s meek tenderness. 
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Nor sound was heard, nor passing gale 
Sigh’d through the long lank sedge ; 

The air u as hush’d, no little wave 
Dimpled the water’s edge: 

When suddenly the lake sent forth 
Its music from beneath, 

And slo^'ly o’er the uateis sail’d 
The solemn sounds of death. 

As tliose deep sounds of death arose, 
Donica’s cheek giew pale. 

And in the arms of Eberhard 
The lifeless Maiden fell. 

Loudly die yuulh in terror shriek’d, 

And loud he call’d for aid, 

And with a wild and eager look 
Gazed on the lifeless Maid. 

But soon again did better thoughts 
In Eberhard arise, 

And he with trembling hope beheld 
The Maiden raise her eyes. 

And on his arm reclined she moved 
Witli feeble pace and slow, 

And soon with strength recover’d reach'a 
The ton ers of Arlinkow. 
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Yet never to Donica’s cheeks 
Return’d their lively hue ; 

Her cheeks were deatliy white and wan, 
Her lips a livid blue; 

Her eyes so bright and black of yore. 
Were now more black and bright, 

And beam’d strange lustre in her face 
So deadly wan and white. 

The dog that gamboU’d by her side. 

And loved with her to stray. 

Now at his alter’d mistress howl’d, 

And fled in fear away. 

Yet did the faithful Eberhard 
Not love the Maid the less ; 

He gazed with sorrow, but he gazed 
With deeper tenderness. 

And when he found her health unharm’d 
He would not brook delay. 

But press’d the not unwilling Maid 
To fix the bridal day. 

And when at length it came, with joy 
He hail’d the bridal day, 

And onward to the house of God 
They went their willing way. 
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But wlicn they at the altar stood, 

And heard the sacred rite, 

Tiie hallow’d tapers dimly stream’d 
A pale sulphureous light. 

And ■when the Youth with holy warmth 
Her hand in his did hold, 

Sudden he felt Donica’s hand 
Grow deadly damp and cold. 

But loudly then he shriek’d, for lo ! 

A Spirit met his view, 

And Elierliard in the angel form 
His mvn Donica knew. 

Tliat instant from her earthly frame 
A Dffiinon howling fled, 

And at the side of Eberliard 
The livid corpse fell dead. 


Bristdi 1796. 
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‘‘ Divers Princes and Nobleimiii being nssembled In a beau¬ 
tiful and fair Palace, which was situate upon the river llliine, 
tliey beheld a boat or small barge make toward the shore, 
drawn by a Swan in a alvcr chain, the one end fastened 
about her nock, the other to the vessel; and in it an un¬ 
known soldier, a man of a comely personage and graceful 
presence, who stept upon the shore; which done, the boat 
guided by the Swan left him, and floated down the river. 
Tills man fell afterwaid in league with a fair gcntlewonmn, 
married her, and by her had many children. After some 
yeais, the same Swan came with the same barge unto the 
same place; the soldier entering into it, was cmried tlience 
the way he carce, left wife, children, and family, and was 
never seen amongst tliem after.” 

Now who cai\ judge this to bo other tUav^ one of those spirits 
that are named Inctibi?** says Thomas lleywood. I have 
adopted liia story, but not his solution, making the im- 
known soldier not an evil spirit, but one wlio had purehnsed 
prosperity from a malevolent being, by the promised sacrifice 
of liis first-born child. 


Bright on the mountain’s heathy slojDe 
The day’s last splendours shine, 

And rich with many a radiant hue, 
Gleam gaily on the Rhine. 

And many a one from Waldhurst’s walls 
Along the river stroll’d, 

As ruffling o’er the pleasant stream 
The evening gales came cold. 
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So as they stray’d a srvan they saw 
Sail stately ap and strong, 

And by a .silver chain he drew 
A little boat along. 

Whose streamer to the gentle breeze 
Long Boating flutter’d light; 

Beneath whose crimson canopy 
' Them lay reclined a knight. 

With arching crest and swelling breast 
On sail’d the stately swan. 

And lightly up the parting tide 
The little boat came on. 

And onward to the shore they drew, 
Where having left the knight, 

The little boat adown the stream 
Fell soon beyond the sight. 

Was never a knight in Waldhurst’s walls 
Could with this sti-anger vie, 

Was never a youth at aught esteem’d 
When Rudiger was by. 

Was never a maid in Waldhurst’s walls 
Might match with Margaret ; 

Her cheek was fair, her eyes were dark, 
Her silken locks like jet. 

VOL. VI. c 
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And many a rich and noble youth 
Had sought to ivin the fair, 

But never a rich and noble youth 
Could rival lludiger. 

At every tilt and tourney he 
Still bore away the prize; 

For knightly feats superior still, 

And knightly courtesies. 

His gallant feats, his looks, his love, 

Soon won the willing fair; 

And soon did Margaret become 
The wife of Rudiger. 

Like morning dreams of happiness 
Fast roll’d the months away ; 

For he was kind and she was kind. 

And who so blest as they ? 

Yet Rudiger would sometimes sit 
Absorb’d in silent thought. 

And his dark downward eye would seem 
With anxious meaning fraught: 

But soon he raised his looks again, 

And smiled his cares away, 

And mid the hall of gaiety 
Was none like him so gay. 
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And onivard roll'd the waning montlis. 
The hour ajipointed came, 

And Margaret her Rudiger 
Hail’d with a father’s name. 

But silently did Rudiger 
The little infant see; 

And darkly on the babe he gazed,— 
A gloomy man was he. 

And when to bless the little babe 
The holy Father came, 

To cleanse the stains of sin away 
In Christ’s redeeming name, 

Then did the cheek of Rudiger 
Assume a death-pale hue, 

And on his clammy forehead stood 
The cold convulsive dew ; 

And faltering in his speech he hade 
The Priest the rites delay, 

Till he could, to right health restored, 
Enjoy the festive day. 

When o’er the many-tinted sfcy 
He saw the day decline, 

He called upon his Margaret 
To wfalk beside the Rhine ; 
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“ And we will take the little babe, 

For soft the breeze that blnivs. 

And the mild murmurs of the stream 
Will lull him to repose.” 

And so together forth they went, 

The evening breeze was mild, 

And Rudiger upon his arm 
Pillow’d the little child. 

Many gay companies that eve 
Along the river roam. 

But when the mist began to lise. 

They all betook them home. 

Yet Rudiger continued still 
Along the banks to roam. 

Nor aught could Margaret prevail 
To turn his footsteps home. 

“ Oh turn thee, turn thee, Rudiger! 

The rising mists behold, 

The evening wind is damp and chill. 
The little babe is cold ! ” 

Now hush thee, hush thee, Margaret, 
The mists will do no harm. 

And from the wind the little babe 
Is shelter’d on my arm.” 



RUDIGER. 


“ Oh turn thee, turn thee, Rudiger ! 
Why onward wilt thou roam ? 

The moon is up, the night is cold. 

And we .are far from home.” 

He answer’d not; for now lie saw 
A Swan come sailing strong, 

And hy a .silver chain he drew' 

A little boat along. 

To shore they came, and to the boat 
Fast leapt lie with the child, 

And in leapt Margaret.. breathless now, 
And pale with fear, and w'ild. 

With arching crest and swelling breast 
On sail’d the stately Swan, 

And lightlj' down the rapid tide 
The little boat went on. 

The full orb’d moon, that beam’d around 
Pale splendour through the night, 

Cast through the crimson canopy 
A dim discolour’d light. 

And smftly down the hurrying stream 
In silence still they sail. 

And the long streamer fluttering fast, 
Flapp’d to the heavy gale. 



nUDIGER. 


And he was mute in sullen thought, 
And she was mute with fear, 

Nor sound hut of the parting tide 
Broke on the listening ear. 

The little babe began to cry ; 

Then INIargaret raised her head, 

And with a quick and hollow voice 
“ Give me the child ! ” she said. 

“ Now' hush thee, hush thee, Margaret. 

Nor my poor heart disti'ess ! 

I do but pay perforce the price 
Of former happiness. 

“ .■■\nd hush thee too, my little babe ! 

Thy erics so feeble cease; 

Lie still, he still;. . a little while 
And tiiou shalt be at peace.” 

So as he spake to land tho}' drew. 

And swift he stept on shore, 

And him behind did Margaret 
Close follow evermore. 

It was a place all desolate. 

Nor house iior tree was there; 

But there a rocky mountain rose, 
Barren, and bleak, and bare. 



RUMGEH. 


And at its base a cavern yawn’d, 

No eye its depth might view, 

For in tlie moon-beam shining lound 
That darkness darker giew. 

Cold horror crept through Margaret’s blood, 
Her heart it paused with fear, 

IVhen Rudiger approach’d the cave, 

And cried, “ Lo, I am here ! " 

A deep sepulchral sound the cave 
n.eturn’d “ Lo, I am here ! ’’ 

And black from out the cavern gloom 
Two giant arms appear. 

And Rudiger approach’d, and held 
The little infant nigh ; 

Tlien Margaret shriek’d, and gather’d then 
New powers from agony. 

And round the baby fast and close 
Her trembling amis she folds, 

And with a strong convulsive grasp 
The little infant holds, 

“ Now help me, Jesus I ” loizd she cries, 
And loud on God she calls; 

Then from the grasp of Rudiger 
The little infant falls. 
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RUDIGER. 


The mother holds her precious babe ; 

But the black arms clasp’d liiiu round, 
And dragg’d the wretched Rudiger 
Adown the dark profound. 

Bristol, 179C. 
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JASPAE. 


Jaspab was poor, and vice and want 
Had made his heart like stone; 

And Jaspar look’d with envious eyes 
On riches not his own. 

On plunder bent abroad he went 
Toward the close of day, 

And loiter'd on the lonely road 
Impatient for his prey. 

No traveller came . . he loiter’d long, 
And often look’d around. 

And paused and listen’d eagerly 
To catch some coming sound. 

He sate him down beside, the stream 
That crost the lonely way. 

So fair a scene might well have charm’d 
All evil thoughts away: 

He sate beneath a willow tree 
Which cast a trembling shade; 

The gentle river full in front 
A little island made ; 
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JASTPAR. 


Where pleasantly the moon-beam shone 
Upon the poplar trees, 

Whose shadow on the stream below 
Play'd slowly to the breeze. 

He listen’d . . and he heard the wind 
That waved the willow tree ; 

He hoard the waters flow along, 

And murmur quietly. 

He listen’d for the traveller’s tread. 

The nightingale sung sweet; . . 

He .started up, for now he heard 
The sound of coming feet; 

He started up and graspt a stake, 

And waited for his prey ; 

Tliere came a lonelj' traveller, 

And Jaspar crost his way. 

But Jaspar’s threats and curses fail’d 
The traveller to appal. 

He would not lightly yield the purse 
Which held his little all. 

Awhile he struggled, but lie strove 
With Jaspar’s strength in vain ; 

Beneath his blows he fell and groan’d. 
And never spake again. 



JASPAR. 
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Jaspai' raised up the murder'd man, 

And plunged him in tlie flood, 

And in the running uater then 
He cleansed his hands from blood. 

The n aters closed around the corpse. 
And cleansed his hands from gore. 
The willow waved, the stream flow’d on. 
And murmured aa before. 

There was no human eye had seen 
The blood tiic murderer spilt, 

And Jaspar’s conscience never felt 
The avenging goad of guilt. 

.4nd soon the ruffian had consumed 
The gold he gain’d so ill. 

And years of secret guilt pass’d on. 

And he was needy still. 

One eve beside the alehouse Are 
He sate as it befell. 

When in there came a labouring man 
Whom Jaspar knew full well. 

He sate him down by Jaspar’s side, 

A melancholy man. 

For spite of honest toil, the world 
Went hard with Jonathan. 
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JASPAR. 


His toil a little earn’d, and he 
With little was content ; 

But sickness on his wife had fallen. 
And all was well-nigh spent. 

Long with his wife and little ones 
He shared tlie scanty meal, 

And saw their looks of wretchedness, 
And felt what wretches feel. 

Their Landlord, a hard man, that day, 
Had seized the little left. 

And now the sufferer found himself 
Of every thing bereft. 

He leant Ms head upon his hand, 

His elbow on his knee. 

And so by Jaspar’s side he sate. 

And not a word said he. 


“ Nay, . . why so downcast ? ’’ Jaspar cried, 
Come . . cheer up, Jonathan I 
Drink, neighbour, drink!’t will warm thy heart. 
Come I come ! take courage, man I 

He took the cup that Jaspar gave, 

And down he drain’d it quick ; 

I have a wife,” said Jonathan, 

" And she is deadly sick. 



JASPAR. 


“ S1j 0 has no bed to lie uponj 
I saw them take her bed .. . 

And I have children . .would to God 
That they and I were dead! 

'' Our Landlord he goes home to-night, 
.\nd he vill sleep in peace , . . 

I would tJjat I were in my grave. 

Tor there all troubles cease. 

“ In vain I pray’d him to forbear, 
Though wealtli enough has he 1 

God bo to him as merciless 
As he has been to me ! ” 

When Jnspar saiv tlte poor man’s soul 
On all his ills intent. 

He plied him tvith the heartening cup. 
And with him forth he went. 

“ This Landlord on his hoineward road 
’T were easy now to meet. 

The road is lonesome, Jonathan ! . . 
And vengeance, man ! is sweet.” 

He listen’d to the tempter’s voice, 

The thought it made him start; . . 

His head was hot, and wretchedness 
Had harden’d now his heart. 
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Along tile lonely road they went 
And waited for their prey, 

They sate them down beside the stream 
That crost the lonely way. 

They sate them down beside the stream 
And never a word they said, 

They sate and listen'd silently 
To hear the traveller’s tread. 

The night was calm, the night was daik, 
No star was in the sky. 

The wind it waved the willow boughs, 
The stream flow’d ciuietly. 

The night was calm, ihe air was still, 
Sweet sung the nightingale; 

The soul of Jonathan was soothed. 

His heart began to fail. 

“ ’T is weary waiting here," he cried, 

'■ And now the hour is late, . . . 

Methinks he will not come to-night. 

No longer let us wait." 

" Have patience, man ! ” the ruffian said, 
A little \v e may wait; 

But longer shall his wife expect 
Her husband at the gate.” 



JAaPaR. 


Then Jonathan grew sick at heart; 

'' My conscience yet is clear ! 

Jaspar . . it is not yet too late . . 

I will not linger lieie.” 

“^How noM ! ” ciied Jaspar, ‘'why, I thought 
Thy conscience was asleep ; 

No more such qualms, the night is dark. 

The river here is deep.” 

What matters that,” said Jonathan, 

Whose blood began to freeze, 

“When there is One above whose eye 
The deeds of darkness sees ? ” 

“ W'^e arc safe enough,” said Jaspar then, 

“ If that be all thy fear ! 

Nor eye above, iior eye below. 

Can pierce the darkness here.” 

That instant as the murderer spake 
There came a sudden light; 

Strong as the mid-day sun it shone. 

Though all around was night; 

It hung upon the willow tree. 

It hung upon the flood. 

It gave to view the poplar isle. 

And all the scene of blood. 
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The traveller who journies therej 
He surely hath espied 

A madman who has made his home 
Upon the river’s side. 

His cheek is pale^ his eye is ■wild, 

His look bespeaks despair ; 

For Jaspar since that hour has made 
His home unshelter’d there. 

And fearful are his dreams at night. 
And dread to him the day; 

He thinks upon his untold crime. 
And never dares to pray. 

The summer suns, tlie winter storms. 
O’er him unheeded roll. 

For heavy is the weight of blood 
Upon the maniac’s soul. 


Bath, 1798. 
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LORD WILLIAM. 


i\ii imitation of tiiis Ballad in French verse, by J, F. Chate- 
lain, was printed at Toinnay, about T8‘20. 


No eye beheld ■when William plunged 
Young Edmund in the .stream, 

No human ear but William’s heard 
Young Edmund’s drowning scream. 

Submissive all the vassals own’d 
The murderer lor their Lordj 
And he as rightful heir possess’d 
The house of Erlingford. 

The ancient house of Erlingford 
Stood in a fair domain. 

And Severn’s ample w'aters near 
Roll’d through the fertile plain. 

And often the ■way-faring man 
Would love to linger there. 
Forgetful of his on^ward road, 

To gaze on scenes so fair. 


VOL. vr. 
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LORD WILLIAM. 


But never could Lord William dare 
To gaze on Severn’s stream ; 

In every wind that swept its waves 
He heard young Edmund’s scream. 

In vain at midnight’s silent hour 
Sleep closed the murderer’s eyes. 

In every dream the murderer saw 
Young Edmund’s form arise. 

In vain by restless conscience driven 
Lord William left his home, 

Far from tlie scenes that saw his guilt. 
In pilgrimage to roam ; 

To other climes the pilgrim fled. 

But could not fly despair ; 

He sought his home again, but peace 
Was still a stranger there. 

Slow were the passing hours, yet swift 
The months appeai-’d to roll; 

And now the day return’d that shook 
With terror Williain’s sou]; 

A day that William never felt 
Return without dismay. 

For well had conscience kalendar’d 
Young Edmund’s dying day. 



LOUD william. 


A fearful day was that; the raius 
Fell fast irith teni|)est loar. 

And the swohi tide of Severn spread 
Far on the le\ cl shore. 

In vain Lord William sought the feast, 
In r.ain he quaff’d the bonl, 

And strove with noisy mirth to droira 
Tile anguish of his soul. 


The tempest, as its sudden .swell 
In gusty howlings came. 

With cold and death-like feeling seem’d 
To thrill his .shuddering frame. 

Reluctant now, as night came on, 

His lonely couch he prest, 

And, wearied out, he sunk to sleep, . . 
To bleep . . but not to rest. 

Beside tliat couch his brother's form, 
Lord Edmund seem’d to stand, 

Such and so pale .as when in death 
He grasp’d his brother’s hand ; 

Such and so pale his face as uhen 
With faint and faltering tongue. 

To \Villiam'.s care, a dying charge, 

Fie left his orplian son. 
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1 bade thee with a father's love. 

My orphan Edmund guard ; . . 

Well, Wdliam, hast thou kept thy charge ! 
Take now thy due reward.” 

He started up, each limb convulsed 
With agonizing fear ; 

He only heard the storm of night, . . 

T was music to his ear. 

When lo! the voice of loud alarm 
His inmost soul appals ; 

“ What ho 1 Lord William, rise in haste! 
The u ater saps thy walls !" 

He rose in haste, beneath the walls 
He saw tlie flood appear; 

It heuim’d him round, ’t was midnight now’, 
No human aid was near. 

He heard a shout of joy, for now 
A boat approach’d the wall, 

And eager to the welcome aid 
They crowd for safety all. 

“My boat is small,” the boatman cried, 

“ 'T w ill bear but one away ; 

Come in, Lord William, and do ye 
In God’s protection sfeiy.” 



LORD WILLIAM. 


Strange feeling fill’d them at liis voice, 

Even ill that hour of ivoe, 

That, save their Lord, there was not one 
Who wish’d with liim to go. 

But William leapt into the boat, 

His terror was so sore; 

" Thou shalt have half iny gold,” he cried, 

“ Haste . . haste to yonder shore.” 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 
Went light along the streani; 

Sudden Lord William heard a cry 
Like Edmund’s drowning scream. 

The boatman paused, “ Methought I heard 
A ohild’s distressful cry ! ” 

“’T was hut the liowliiig wind of night,” 

Lord William made reply. 

“Haste.. haste .. ply swift and strong the oar 
“ Haste .. liaste across the stream ! ” 

Again Lord William heard a cry 
Like Edmund's drowning scream. 

“I heard a child’s distressful voice,” 

The boatman cried again. 

“Nay, hasten on . , the night is dark . . 

And we sliould search in vain.” 
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“ O God ! Lord William, dost thou know 
How dreadful’t is to die ? 

And canst thou without pity hear 
A child’s expiring cry ? 


“ How horrible it is to sink 
Beneath the closing stream. 

To stretch the powerless anna in vain, 

In vain for help to scream !” 

The shriek again was heard: it came 
More deep, more piercing loud ; 

That instant o’er the flood the moon 
Slione through a broken cloud ; 

And near them they beheld a child; 

Upon a crag he stood, 

A little crag, and all around 
Was spread the rising flood. 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 
Approach'd hi.3 resting-place; 

The moon-beam shone upon the child, 

And show’d how pale his face, 

“ Now reach thine hand ! ” the boatman cried, 
“ Lord William, reach and save I ” 

The child stretch’d forth his little hands 
To grasp the hand he gave. 



LORD WILLIAM. 


Then William shriek’d; the hands he felt 
Were cold and damp and dead ! 

He held young Edmund in his arms 
A heavier weight than lead. 

The boat sunk down, the murderer sunk 
Beneath the avenging stream; 

He rose, he shriek’d, no human ear 
Heard William’s drowning scream. 


JVisthmjy i798t 
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ST, PATHICK^S PURGATORY. 


This Ballad was published (1801) in the Tales of Wonder, 
by Mr. Lewis, who found it among the wefts and strays of 
the Press. He ne\*er knew that it was mine; but after his 
death I bestowed some pains in recomposing it, because he 
had thought it worth pieserving. 

It is founded upon the abridged extract which M. le Giancl 
has given in his Fahliavx of a Jletncal legend, by Marie do 
France, 


1 , 

“EjfTEfi, Sir Knightj” the Warden cried, 
‘•'And trust in Heaven whate’er betide, 
Since you have reach'd tliis iDOurn ; 
But lirst receive refreshment duo, 

'T will then be time to welcome yon 
If ever you return.” 


2 . 

Three sops were brought of bread and wine ; 
Well might Sir Owen then divine 
The mystic warning given, 

That he against our ghostly Foe 
Must soon to mortal combat go, 

And put his trust in Heaven. 



ST. patkick’s purgatohy. 


3 - 

Sir Given pass’d the convent gate. 
The M^arden him conducted straight 
To where a coffin lay ; 

The Monks around in silence stand, 
Bach with a funeral torch in hand 
Whose light bediinin’d the day. 


4 . 

“Few Pilgrims ever reach this bourn,’’ 
They said, “ but fewer still return ; 

Yet, let what will ensue, 

Our duties are prescribed and clear ; 
Put off all mortal weakness here, 

This coffin is for you. 

5 . 

“ Lie there, while we with pious breath 
Raise over you the dirge of death, 

This comfort we can give; 

Belike no living hands may pay 
This office to your lifeless clay. 

Receive it while you live !” 

6 . 

Sir Owen in a shroud was drest, 

They placed a cross upon his breast, 
And down he laid his head; 

Around him stood the funeral train, 
And sung with slow and solemn strain 
The Service of the Dead. 
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ST. Patrick’s porgatohy. 


7 . 

Then to the entrance of the Cave 
They led the Christian warrior brave; 

Some fear he well might feel, 

For none of all the Monks could tell 
The teiTors of that mystic coU, 

Its secrets none reveal. 


, 8 . 

" Now enter here,” the Warden cried, 
“ And God, Sir Owen, be your guide ! 

Your name shall live in story : 

For of the few who reach this shore. 
Still fewer venture to explore 
St. Patrick's Purgatory.” 


9 . 

Adown the Cavern’s long descent. 
Feeling his way Sir Owen went, 

With cautious feet and slow ; 
Unarm’d, for neither sword nor spear. 
Nor shield of proof avail’d him here 
Against our ghostly Foe. 


10 . 

The ground was moist beneath his tread. 
Large drops fell heavy on his head. 

The air was damp and chill. 

And sudden shudderings o'er him came. 
And he could feel through all Ms frame 
An icy sharpness thrill. 



ST. Patrick’s puHGAXOKy. 


11 . 

Kovs* steeper grew the dark descent; 
In fervent prayer the Pilgrim -nent, 
’Tvvas silence all around, 

Save his own echo from the cell, 

And the large drops that frequent fell 
With dull and heavy sound. 


12 . 

But colder now he felt the cell, 

Those heavy drops no longer fell, 

Thin grew the piercing air; 

And now upon his aching sight 
There dawn'd far off a feeble light. 

In hope he hasten’d there. 

13 . 

Emerging now once more to day 
A frozen waste before him lay, 

A desert wild and wide, 

Where ice-rocks in a sunless sky, 

On ice-rocks piled, and mountains high. 
Were heap'd on every side. 


ll'. 

Impending as about to fall 
Tiiey seem’d, and had that sight been all, 
Enough tliat sight had been 
To make the stoutest courage quail; 

For what could courage there avail 
Against what then was seen ? 
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15 . 

He saw, as on in. faith lie past, 

Where many a frozen wretch was fast 
Within the ice-clefts pent. 

Yet living still, and doom’d to hear 
In absolute and dumb despair 
Their endless punishment. 


16 . 

A Voice then spake within his ear, 

And fill’d his inmost soul with fear, 

“ O mortal Man,” it said, 

“ Adventurers like thyself were these I ” 
Ha seem’d to feel his life-blood freeze. 
And yet subdued his dread. 

17. 

“ 0 mortal Man,” the Voice pursued, 

“ Be wise in time ! for thine own good 
Alone I counsel thee ; 

Take pity on thyself, retrace 
Thy stops, and fly this dolorous place 
While yet thy feet are free. 


18 . 

“ I warn thee once ! I warn thee twice ! 
Behold I that mass of mountain-ice 
Is trembling o’er thy head ! 

One warning is allow’d thee more ; 

O mortal Man, that w'arning o’er, 

And thou art worse than dead ! ” 



ST. Patrick’s pUK&ATonY. 


19 . 

Not TiTthoTit fear, Sir Owen still 
Held on -H itli strength of righteous will, 

In faith and fervent prayer; 

When at the word, "1 warn thee thrice I ” 
Down came the mass of mountain ice, 

And overwhelm’d him tliere. 

20 . 

Crush’d though, it seem’d, in every bone, 
And sense for suiiering left alone, 

A living hope remain’d; 

In w horn he had believed, he knew', 

And thence the holy coui'age grew 
That still his soul sustain’d. 


21 . 

For he, as lie beheld it fall, 

Fail’d not in faith on Christ to call, 

“ Lord, 'fhou oanat save 1 ” he cried ; 
O heavenly help vouchsafed in need. 
When perfect faith is found indeed ; 
The rocks of ice divide. 


22 . 

Like dust before the storm-wind’s sway 
The shiver’d fragments roll’d away, 

And left the passage free; 

New strength he feels, all pain is gone, 
New life Sir Owen breathes, and on 
He goes rejoicingly. 
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23 . 

Yet other trials he must meet^ 

For aooii a close and ideroing heat 
Relav’d each loosen’d limb ; 

The sweat stream’d out from every part, 
In short quick beatings toil'd his heart, 
His throbbing eyes grew dim. 


24 . 

Along the wide and wasted land 
A stream of fire through banks of sand 
Its molten billows spread; 

Thin vapours tremulously light 
Hung quivering o’er the glowing white, 
The air he breathed was red. 


25 . 

A Paradise beyond was seen, 

Of shady groves and gardens green, 
Fair floweis and fruitful trees. 

And flowing fountains cool and clear. 
Whose gurgling music reach’d Ins ear 
Borne on the burning breeze. 


26 . 

How should he pass that molten flood ? 
While gazing wistfully he stood, 

A Fiend, as in a dream. 

Thus ! ” answer’d the unutter’d thought, 
Stretch'd forth a mighty arm, and caught 
And cast him in the stream. 



ST. Patrick’s puhgatory. 
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27 . 

Sir Owen groan’cl, for then he. felt 
His eyeballs burn, liia marrow melt, 

His brain like liquid lead, 

And from his heart the boiling blood 
Its agonizing course pursued 
Through limbs like iron red. 

28 . 

Yet, giving way to no despair, 

But mindful of the aid of prayer, 

" Lord, Thou canst save ! ” he said; 
And then a breath from Eden came. 
With life and healing through his frame 
The blissful influence spread. 


29 . 

No Fiends may now his u ay oppose, 

The gates of Paradise unclose, 

Fiee entrance there is given ; 

And songs of triumph meet his ear, 

Enrapt, Sir Owen seems to hear 
The harmonies of Heaven. 

30 . 

“ Come, Pilgrim ! take thy foretaste meet, 
Thou who hast trod with fearless feet 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 

For after death these seats divine, 

Ileward eternal, shall be thine 
And thine eternal glory.” 
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31 . 

Inebriate ivitli the deep delight, 

Dim grew the Pilgnm’s swimming sight, 
His senses died away; 

And when to life he woke, before 
The Cavern-mouth he saw once more 
The light of earthly day. 
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THE CROSS ROADS. 


The tingedy lelated in this Ealhid happened about tlie yeai 
I7CO. in the paiisii of Bedminstei, near Biistol. One tv'lio 
was present at tlie fnneial told me the story and the tii cunt- 
stances of the inteimcnt, as I have veisified them. 


1 . 

Theue was an old man breaking stones 
To mend the turnpike way; 

He sate him dotvii beside a brook. 

And out his bread and cheese he took, 
For now it was mid-day. 

2 . 

He leant liis back against a post, 

His feet tlie brook ran by ; 

And there were nater-oiesscs growing, 
And pleasant was the ■water’s flowing, 
For he tvas hot and dry. 


3 . 

A soldier with Ids knapsack on 
Came travelling o’er the down ; 

The sun was strong and he was tired ; 
And he of the old man enquired 
“ How far to Bristol town ? " 


voE. vr. 
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4 . 

“ Half an liour’s walk for a young man, 
By lanes and fields and sides; 

But you the foot-path do not know, 
And if along the road you go 
Why then't is three good mdes.” 


5 . 

The soldier took his knapsack off, 

For he was hot and dry ; 

And out his bread and cheese he took, 

And he sat down beside the brook 
To dine in company. 

6 . 

“ Old friend! in faith,” the soldier says, 
“ I envy you almost; 

My shoulders have been sorely prest, 

And I should like to sit, and rest 
My back against that post. 

7. 

“ In such a sweltering day as this 
A knapsack is the devil; 

And if on f other side I sat, 

It would not only spoil our chat, 

But make me seem uncivil." 



the cnoss ROADS, 
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8 . 

The old man laugh’d and moved.. . “ I -ndsh 
It were a great-arm'd chair ! 

But this may help a man at need ; . . 

And yet it was a cursed deed 
That ever brought it there. 


9 . 

“ There’s a poor girl lies buried here, 
Beneath this very place, 

The earth upon her corpse is prest, 
This post was driven into her breast, 
And a stone is on her face.” 


10 . 

The soldier had but just leant back, 
And now he half rose up. 

“ There’s sure no harm in dining here. 
My friend ? and yet, to be sincere, 

I should not like to sup.” 


11 . 

God rest her I she is stiU enough 
Who sleeps beneath my feet i ” 

The old man cried. “ No harm I trow, 
She ever did herself, though now 
She lies where four roads meet. 

E 2 
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12 . 

“ I have past by about that hour 
"Wben men are not most brave ; 
It did not make iny courage fail, 
And I have beard the nightingale 
Sing sweetly on ber grave. 


13 . 

“ I have past by about that hour 
When, ghosts their freedom have ; 
But here I saw no ghastly sight, ■ 
And quietly the glow-worm’s light 
Was shining on her grave. 


14 . 

“ There’s one who like a Christian lies 
Beneath the church-tree’s shade ; 

I’d r-athor go a long mile round 
Than pass at evening through the ground 
Wlierein that man is laid. 


15 . 

“ A decent burial that man had, 

The bell was heard to toll, 

“Vnien he was laid in holy ground. 

But for all the wealth in Bristol town 
I would not he vrith his soul I 
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16 . 

“Did’st see a house below the hill 
Which the winds and the rains destroy 
In that farm-house did that man dwell, 
And I remember it full well 
When I was a growing boy. 

17 . 

“ But she was a poor parish girl 
Who came up from the west: 

From service hard she ran away, 

And at that house in evil day 
Was taken in to rest. 


18 . 

“ A man of a bad name was he, 

An evil life he led ; 

Passion made his dark face turn white, 
And his grey eyes were large and light, 
And in anger they grew red. 


19 . 

“ The man was bad, the mother worse, 
Bad fruit of evil stem; 

’T would make your hair to stand on end 
If I should tell to you, ray friend, 

The things that were told of them! 
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20 . 

“ Did’st see an out-house standing by ? 

The walla alone remain; 

It was a stable then, but now 
Its mossy roof has fallen through 
All rotted by the rain. 


21 . 

“ This poor girl she had served with them 
Some half-a-year or more, 

When she was found hung up one day, 
Stiff as a corpse and cold as clay, 

Behind that stable door. 


22 . 

“ It is a wild and lonesome place. 

No hut or house is near ; 

Should one meet a murderer there alone, 

’T were vain to scream, and the dying groan 
Would never reach mortal ear. 


23 . 

“ And there were strange reports about; 

But still the coroner found 
That she by her own hand had died, 
And should buried be by the way-side, 
And not in Christian ground. 
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21 . 

“ This was the very place he ehosej 
Ju‘;t where these four roads meet; 
And I was one among the throng 
That hither follow’d tliem along, 

I shall never the sight forget 1 


2s. 

“ They carried her upon a board 
In the clothes in which she died; 
I saw the cap blown off her he.ad. 
Her face vtas of a dark dark red, 
Her eyes were starting wide: 


26. 

“ I think they could not have been closed, 

So widely did they strain. 

0 Lord, it was a ghastly sight, 

And it often made me wake at night, 

When I saw it in dreams again. 

27. 

" They laid her where these four roads meet, 
Here in this v'ery place. 

The earth upon her corpse was prest, 

This post was driven into her breast, 

And a stone is on her face.” 

B 4. 


irestiury, 2798. 
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GOD’S JUDGEMENT ON A WICKED 
BISHOP. 


HerefoUoweihtheHistoiyof HATTO, Aichbichop of jVIentz. 

It hapncd hi the year 914, that thuie was an Gvceoding great 
famine in Germany, at what time Dtho siirnamed the Great 
was Kmperor, and one Hatlo, once Abbot of Fulda, Tvas 
Arelibisliop of Mentz, of the Bishops after Cicsccns and 
Crescentius the two and thirtieth, of the Aiclihishojis after 
St, Boitifdcius the tUiiteeuth. This Ilatto in the lime of 
this great famine afore-inentioncd, •^vhen he saw the poor 
people of the country exceedingly oppicsscd with famine, 
assembled a great company of tlicm together into a. Bavne, 
and, like a most accursed and mercilcsso caitifTe, bmntup 
those poor innocent souls, that were so far fiorn doubting 
any such matter, that they rather hoped to leceive some 
comfort and relief at his hands. The leason that moved 
the prelat to commit that execrable impiety was, because he 
thought the famine would the sooner cease, if those un¬ 
profitable beggars that consumed moie bread than tliey were 
•worthy to eat, were dispatched out of the world. For he 
said that those poor folks were Uko to Mice, that weie good 
for nothing but to devour come. Bui God Almighty, the 
just axenger of the poor folks quarrel, did not long suffer 
this hainous tyranny, this most detestable fact, unpunished. 
For he mustered up an. array of Mice against the Arch¬ 
bishop, and sent them to persecute him as his fuiioiis Aks- 
tors, so that they afBicted him both day and night, and 
would not suffer him to take his rest in any place. "Where¬ 
upon the Prelate, thinking that ho should be secure fiom 
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the injury of Mice if be n'crc in a certain to^ver, that 
standcth in the Rliine near to the towne, betook himseir 
unto the said tower as to a safe refuge and sanctuarj f»om 
)us enemies, and loclvod himself in. But the imiumeiable 
tioapes of Mice cliased him continually veiy ongeily, and 
swiiimnc unto him upon the top of the water to execute the 
just judgment of God, and so at last he was most nnseiably 
devoured by those sillic creatines j -who pursued him with 
such bitter hostility, that it is recorded they scraped and 
knawed out his vei y name from the walls and tajdstry wherein 
it was written, after tliey had so cruelly devouicd his Ijody. 
Wicrcfore the tower wherein he \vii<y eaten up by the Mice 
is shewn to this day, foi a peipelual monument to all suc¬ 
ceeding ages of the baibaious and inhuman tyranny of this 
impious UrolatG, being situate in a little green Island in the 
midst of the Rlunc near to die towne of Bingen, and is 
commonly called in tlie Geiraaa Tongue the Mowsi -TUiijr. 

CdhyatS Ciudities, jip, 571, 572. 

Other authois who recuid this tale say that the Bishop was 
eaten by Ilatii. 


The summer and autumn bad been so wet, 
Tljat in winter the corn was growing yet, 

’T was a. piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 


Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto s door. 
For he had a plentiful last-year’s store, 
And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnish’d •well. 
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At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his great Barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flock'd from far and near ; 

The great Barn was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more. 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 

And w'hile for mercy on Christ they call, 

He set fire to the Bam and burnt them all. 

“I’faith ’tis an excellent bonfire!” quoth he, 

“ And the country is greatly obliged to me, 

For ridding it in these times forlorn 
Of Rats that only consume the corn.” 

So then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man ; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as he enter’d the hall 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all over him came, 

For the Rats had eaten it out of the frame. 
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As he look’d thei-e came a man from his farm. 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 

“ Mt Lord, I open’d your granaries this morn. 
And the Rats had eaten all your corn.” 

Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be, 

“ Fly ! my Lord Bishop, fly,” quoth he, 

" Ten thousand Rats are coming this way, . . . 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday! ” 

“I ’ll go to my tower on the Rhine," replied he, 
“ ’T is the safest place in Germany ; 

The walls arc Iiigli and the shores are steep. 

And the stream is strong and the water deep,” 

Bishop tiatto fearfully hasten’d away, 

And he crost the Rhine without delay, 

And reach’d his tower, and barr’d with care 
All the windows, doors, and loop-holes there. 

He laid him down and closed his eyes;. . 

But soon a scream made him arise. 

He started and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow from whence the screaming came. 

He listen’d and look’d; ... it was only the Cat; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that, 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear 
At the Army of Rats that were draiving near. 
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3 . 

And now had the artist a picture begun, 

’T was over the Virgin’s church-door; 

She stood on the Dragon embracing her Son ; 
Many Devils already the ai-tist had done, 

But this must out-do all before. 


4 . 

The Old Dragon’.s imps as they fled through the dr 
At seeing it paused on the wing; 

For he had the likeness so just to a hair, 

That they came as Apollyon himself had been there, 
To pay their respects to their King. 


5 . 

Every child at beholding it trembled with dread, 
And scream’d as he turn’d away quick. 

Not an old woman saw it, but, raising her head, 
Dropt a bead, made a cross on her wrinkles, and said, 
Lord keep me from ugly Old Nick ! 


6 . 

What the Painter so earnestly thought on by day, 
He sometunes would dream of by night; 

But once he was startled as sleeping he lay; 

’T was no fancy, no dream, ho could plainly survey 
That the Devil himself was in sight. 
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7 . 

“ You rascally dauber I ” old Beelzebub cries, 
'•Take heed how you wrong me again! 

Though your caricatures for myself! despise, 
Wake me handsomer now in the multitude's eyes, 
Or see if I threaten in vain ! ” 


8 . 

Now the Painter was bold, and religious beside, 
And on faith he had certain reliance ; 

So carefully he the grim countenance eyed. 

And thank'd him for sitting with Catholic irride, 
And sturdily bade him defiance. 


9 . 

Betimes in the morning the Painter arose, 

He is readj' as soon aa’t is light. 

Every look, every line, every feature he knows, 
'T is fresh in his eye, to his labour he goes, 

And he has the old Wicked One quite. 


10 . 

Plappy man ! he is sure the resemblance can't fail; 

The tip of the nose is like fire. 

There’s his grin and his fangs, and his dragon-like 
mail. 

And the very identical curl of his tail, . . 

So that nothing is left to desire. 
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11 . 

He looks and retouches again with delight; 

'T is a portrait complete to his mind ; 

And exulting again and again at the sight, 

He looks round for applause, and he secs with affrighi 
The Original standing behind. 

12 . 

“ Fool! Idiot! ” old Beelzebub grinn’d as he spoke, 
And stampt on the scaffold in ire ; 

The Painter grew pale, for he knew it no joke; 

’T was a terrible height, and the scaffolding broke, 
The Devil could wish it no higher. 


13. 

“Help . . help! Blessed Mary 1” he cried in alarm, 
As the scaffold sunk under his feet. 

From the canvass the Virgin extended her arm. 
She cauglit the good Painter, shesaved him from harm; 
There were hundreds who saw in the street. 


14. 

The Old Dragon fled when the wonder he spied. 
And cursed his own fruitless endeavour; 

While the Painter call’d after his rage to deride, 
Shook his pallet and brushes in triumph and cried, 
“I’ll paint thee more ugly than ever I ” 
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THE SECOND PART. 

1 . 

The Painter so pious all praise had acquired 
For defying the malice of Hell ; 

The 3Ionks tlie unerring resemblance admired j 
Not a Lady lived near but her portrait desired 
From a hand that succeeded so well. 


2 . 

One there was to be painted the number among 
Of features most fair to behold; 

The country around of fair Marguerite rung. 
Marguerite she was lovely and lively and young, 
Her husband was ugly and old. 


3. 

0 Painter, avoid ber ! O Painter, take care, 

For Satan is watchful for you ! 

Take heed lost you fall' in the Wicked One's snare, 
The net is made ready, 0 Painter, beware 
Of Satan and Marguerite too. 


VOL. VI. 


j? 
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4. 

She seats herself now, now she lifts up her head, 
On the artist she fixes her eyes ; 

The colours are ready, the canvass is spread, 

He lays on the white, and he lays on the red, 
And the features of beauty arise. 


S. 

He is come to her eyes, eyes so bright and so blue! 

There's a look which he cannot express ; .. 

His colours arc dull to their quick-sparkling hue; 
More and more on the lady he fixes his view. 

On the canvass he looks less and loss. 


6 . 

In vain he retouches, her eyes sparkle more, 
And that look which fair Marguerite gave ! 
Many Devils the Artist had painted of yore. 
But he never had tried a live Angel before, . . 
St. Anthony, help him and save ! 


7. 

He yielded, alas 1 for the truth must be told, 

To the Woman, the Tempter, and Fate. 

It was settled the Lady so fair to behold. 

Should elope from her Husband so ugly and old, 
With the Painter so pious of late. 
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8 . 

Now Satan exults in his vengeance complete, 

To the Husband he makes the scheme known; 
Night comes and the lovers impatiently meet; 
Together they fly, they are seized in the street, 
And in prison the Painter is thrown. 

9. 

With Repentance, his only companion, he lies, 

And a dismal companion is she ! 

On a sudden he saw the Old Enemy rise, 

“ Notv, you villanous dauber!" Sir Beelzebub cries, 
“ You are paid for your insults to me ! 


10 . 

“ Blit iny tender heart you may easily move 
If to what I propose you agree ; 

That picture, .. be.just 1 the resemhlance improve ; 
Make a handsomer portrait, your chains I’ll remove, 
And you shall this instant be free.” 


11 . 

Overjoy’d, the conditions so easy he hears, 

“I ’ll make you quite handsome!” he said. 

He said, and his chain on the Devil appears ; 
Released from his prison, released from his fears, 
The Painter is snug in his bed. 
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12 . 

At morn lie arises, composes Ills look, 

And proceeds to his work as before ; 

The people beheld him, the culprit they took ; 
They thought that the Painter his prison had broke 
And to prison they led him once more. 

13 . 

They open the dungeon; . . behold in his place 
In the corner old Beelzebub lay; 

He smirks and he smiles and he leers with a giace, 
Thatthe Painter mightcatchall the charms of his face. 
Then vanish’d m lightning away. 


14. 

Quoth the Painter, “I trust you’ll suspect me no more, 
Since you find my assertions were true. 

But 1 ’ll alter the picture above the Church-door, 
For he never vouchsafed me a sitting before^ 

And I must give the Devil his due.” 


U'estLuri/f 1798 . 
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" KnoTv all men tliat the most Holy Father Gi cgory, jii the > car 
fzoin tlju incarnation of oui Lord 1070, bearing an afTection 
of eitraordinary devoutness to the ChuuOi of St. Michael’s 
Mount, has piously grautod to all the fauhful who shall reach 
or >isit it, with then oblations and ahns, a jemission of a 
third pai t of tJieir penances.”—At the beginning of the 15th 
century, *‘13ecause, it was said, this piivilegcis still unknown to 
many, therctorc we the seivants of God, and the luinistojs of 
this church in Christ, do leijiiire and request of all of you who 
possess the care of souls, for the sake of mutual accommoda¬ 
tion, to publish these words in younespective cbuichcs, that 
j‘our parishioners and subjects may be more caiefully ani¬ 
mated to a greater exhoitation of devoulness, and may 7ho 7S 
ijloriou^ly pi/yrifnayes f) equent tinsplnte, for the gracious at¬ 
tainment of the gifts and indulgcucics oforesaid. ” From this 
publication of the privilege did undoubtedly commence that 
numerous resort of pilgrims to the church which Carew 
intimates ; and of which Norden, who generally is the mere 
co]jier of Carew, yet is here the enlarger of him, says, “ the 
Mount hath been much resorted unto by pilgrims in devo¬ 
tion to St. Michael.” Then too was framed assuredly tha t 
seat on the tower, which is so lidiculously described by 
Carew, as ‘‘a little the castle,.—a bad seat in aciaggy 

place,—somewhat dangerous for access ; ” wlicn it is a chair 
composed of stones projecting from tjie two sides of the tower 
battlements, and uniting into a kind of basin for a seat just 
at the south-westcin angle, but elevated above the battle- 
F 3 
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ments on each side, having its back just witliin, and hanging 
high over the rocky precipice below. It thus “appears 
somewhat dangerous” indeed, but not merely “for access,” 
though the climber to it must actually turn his whole body 
at that altitude to take his seat in it, but from the altitude 
itself, and from its projection over the piecipice. It also 
appears an evident addition to the building. And it was 
assuredly made at this period, not for the ridiculous purpose 
to which alone it professedly ministers at present,—that of 
enabling women who sit in it to govern their husbands after¬ 
wards ; hut for such of the pilgrims as had stronger heads, 
and holder spirits, to complete their devotions at the Mount, 
by sitting in this St. MichaeFs Chair, as denominated, and 
these showing tkemsehts as pilgrims to the country round, 
Hence, in an author, who lends us information without 
knowing it, as he alludes to customs without feeling the 
foioe of them, we read this transient information; 

Who knows not Mighel’s Mount and Chaii, 

The pilgrim's holy vaunt ® 

Norden also re-echoes Carew, in saying, “ St. Michael’s chair 
is fabled to be in the Mount.” We thus find a reason for 
the construction of the chair, that compoits with ail the 
uses of the church on which it is constructed, and that mi- 
nisteicd equally with this to the purposes of religion then 
predominant; a religion, dealing more in exteriors than our 
own, operating more than our own, through the body, upon 
the soul; and so leaving, perhaps, a more sensible impres¬ 
sion upon the spirits. To sit in the chair, then, was not 
merely, as Carew represents the act, “ somewhat dangerous ” 
in the attempt, “ and therefore Iwlg in the adventure , ” hut 
also holy in itself, as on the church tower; more holy in 
its purposes, as the seat of the pilgrims; and most holy as 
the seat of a few'in accomplishment of all their voivs j as the 
chair of a few, in invitation of all the country.— Whitaker’s 
Supplement to the First and Second Booh of PoIiWhele’s Bis¬ 
tort/ of Cornwall, pp. 6, 7. 
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I\Ierrily, inerrily rung the bells, 

The bells of St. Michael’s tower, 

When Richard Penlake and Rebecca his wife 
Arrived at St. Michael’s door. 

Richard Penlake was a cheerful man, 

Cheerful and frank and free, ’ 

But he led a sad life with Rebecca his wife, 

For a terrible shrew was she. 

Richard Penlake a scolding would take. 

Till patience avail’d no longer, 

Then Richard Penlake his crab-stick would take, 
And show her that he was the stronger. 

Rebecca his wife had often wish’d 
To sit in St. Michael’s chair; 

For she should be the mistress then 
If she had once sat there. 

It chanced that Richard Penlake fell sick, 

They thought he would have died ; 

Rebecca his wife made a vow for his life, 

As she knelt by his bed-side. 

“ Now hear my prayer, St. Michael! and spare 
My husband’s life,” quoth she; 

“ And to thine altar we will go, 

Six marks to give to fliee.” 
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Richard Penlake repeated the vow, 

For woundily sick ivas he; 

“ Save me, St. Michael, and we will go 
Six marks to give to thee.” 

When Richard grew well, Rebecca his wife 
Teazed him by night and by day: 

“ O mine own dear 1 for you T fear, 

If we the vow delay.” 

Merrily, merrily rung the beds, 

The bells of St. Michael’s tow’er, 

When Richard Penlake, and Rebecca his wife 
Arrived at St. Michael’s door. 

Six marks they on the altar laid, 

And Richard knelt in prayer : 

She left him to pray, and stole aw'ay 
To sit in St. Michael’s chair. 

Up the tower Rebecca ran. 

Round and round and round ; 

'T was a giddy sight to stand a-top. 

And look upon the ground. 

“ A curse on the ringers for rocking 
The tower I ” Rebecca cried, 

As over the church battlements 
She strode with a long stride. 
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'“A blessing on St. Michael’s chair ! ” 

She said as she sat down: 

Merrily, merrily rung the hells. 

And out Rebecca was thrown. 

Tidings to Richard Penlafce were brought 
That his good wife was dead ; 

“Now shall wo toll for her poor soul 
The great church bell ? ” they said. 

“ ToU at her burying,” quoth Richard Perilake, 
“ Toll at her burying,” quoth he ; 

“ But don’t disturb the ringers now 
In compliment to me.” 


jresthuT^, 1798i 
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DREUX. 


AV'hile Henry V. lay at the siege of Dreux, an iioncst Hermit, 
unknown to him, came and told him the great evils he 
brought on Christendom by his unjust ambition, who 
usurped the kingdom of France, against all manner of right, 
and contiary to the will of God; wherefore in his holy 
name he threatened him with a sevei o and sudden punish¬ 
ment if he desisted not from his enterprise. Homy took 
this exhortation either as an idle whimsey, or a suggestion 
of the dauphin’s, and was but the more confirmed in his 
design. But the blow soon followed the threatening ; for 
«ithin some few months aftei he was smitten with a strange 
and incurable disease.—MEZErtAx'. 


He pass’d unquestion’d through the camp, 
Their heads the soldiers bent 
In silent reverence^ or begg’d 
A blessing as he went; 

And so the Hermit pass’d along 
And reached the royal tent. 

King Henry sate in his tent alone, 

The map before him lay. 

Fresh conquests he was planning there 
To grace the future day. 
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King Henry lifted up Jiis eyes 
The intruder to behold ; 

With reverence he tlie hermit saw, 

For the holy man was old, 

His look was gentle as a Saint’s, 

And yet his eye was bold. 

“ Repent thee, Henry, of the wrongs 
Which thou hast done tins land ! 

O King, repent in time, for know 
The judgement is at hand. 

“ T have pass’d forty years of peace 
Beside the rir-er Blaise, 

But what a weight of woe hast thou 
Laid on niy latter days ! 

“ I used to see along the stream 
The white sail gliding down. 

That wafted food in better times 
To yonder peaceful town. 

“Henry I I never now behold 
The white sail gliding down; 

Famine, Disease, and Death, and Thou 
Destroy that wTetched town. 

“I used to hear the traveller’s voice 
As here he pass’d along, 

Or maiden as she loiter’d home 
Singing her even-song. 
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“ No traveller’s voice may now be heard, 
In fear he hastens by; 

But I have heard the village maid 
In vain for succour cry. 


“ I used to see the youths row down 
And watch the dripping oar, 

As pleasantly their viol’s tones 
Came soften’d to the shore. 

“ King Heurj"^, many a blacken’d corpse 
I now aca floating down I 

Thou man of blood ! repent in time, 
And leave this leaguer’d town.” 

“ I shall go on,” King Henry cried, 

“ And conquer this good land; 

Seest thou not, Hermit, that the Lord 
Hath given it to my hand ? ” 

The Hermit heard King Henry speak, 
And angrily look’d down; . . 

His face was gentle, and for that 
More solemn was his frown. 

“What if no miracle from Heaven 
The murderer’s arm controul. 

Think you for that the weight of blood 
Lies lighter on his soul ? 
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s( Xilou conqueror King, repent in time 
Or dread the coming woe I 
Por, Henry, thou hast heard the threat, 
And soon shalt feel the blow! ” 

King Henry forced a careless smile. 

As the hermit went his way; 

But Henry soon remember’d him 
Upon his dying day. 


fl'LSthtrJJ, 1V98. 
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OLD CHRISTOVAL’S ADVICE, 

AND THE REASON WHY HE GAVE IT. 


Recihio un Cavallero, paraque cnltivasse sus tierras, a tin Quin- 
ierOf y para pagarle algo adelafitadn le pidio Jiador; y no 
ieniendo quien h ^asiP, le promelid delante del sepulcro de San 
Isidro que cutnpUria supalahra, y si no^ que el Santo le casii. 
gasse. Con lo qual^ el Cavallero le pago toda su soldadat y k 
Jiu, Mar desagradecido aquel /»omZ>re, no hacienda easo de si; 
promessUi se huyo, sin acahar de servir el tiempo conceriado, 
Fassd de noche sinreparar en ellOf por la IgUsia de San Aridm^ 
donde estaba el cuerpo del sierio de Dios. ■PV^J cosft mamvil* 
losa, que andarido corrietido toda la noche, no se apartC de h 
Iglesia, sino que toda se lefui en dar 7nil hnekas al rededor de 
eJla, hasta que por la 7na%ana, yendo cl umo il quexarse de. San 
Isidro, y pe.dirh cuinpliesse sujianza, halld a su Quintero alh, 
dando mas y mas bueltas, sin podcrse haver apartado de uqud 
sitio. JPidid pvrdun al ;S'aR/ 0 ) y d. sn amo, al qiial satisjizo 
despues enteramente por su trahajo-~^ Villegas. Flos Sanc¬ 
torum, 


“ If thy debtor be poor,” old Christoval said, 

'' Exact not too hardly thy due; 

For he -who preserves a poor man from want 
May preserve him from wickedness too. 

" If thy neighbour should sin,” old Christoval said, 
“ Oh never unmerciful be ; 

But remember it is through the mercy of God 
That thou art not as sinful as he. 
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"At sixty-and-seven the hope of Heaven 
Is niy comfort through God’s good grace ; 
My summonSj in truth, had I perish’d in youth. 
Must have been to a different place." 

« You shall have the farm, young Christoval," 
My master Henrique said; 

“But a surety provide, in whom I can confide, 
That duly the rent shall be paid.’’ 

I was poor, and I had not a friend upon earth, 
And I knew not what to say; 

We stood in the porch of St. Andrew’s Church 
And it was St. Isidro’s day. 

“ Take St, Isidro for my pledge," 

I ventured to make reply, 

“ The Saint in Heaven may he my friend, 

But friendless on earth am I." 

We enter'd the Church, and went to his shrine, 
And I fell on my bended knee, 

“lam friendless, holy Isidro, 

And therefore I call upon thee I 

" I call upon thee my surety to be, 

My purpose is honest and true ; 

And if ever I break my plighted word, 

O Saint, inayst thou make me rue 1 ’’ 
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I was idlcj and qaarter-day came on, 

And I had not the rent in store, 

I fear'd St. Isidro’s anger, 

But I dreaded my landlord more. 

So on a dark night I took my flight 
And stole like a thief away ; 

It happen’d that by St. Andreiv’s Church 
The road I had chosen lay. 

As I past the Cliurch door, I thought how I swore 
Upon St. Isidro’s day ; 

That the Saint was so near increased my fear, 

And faster I hasten’d away. 

So all night long I hurried on. 

Pacing full many a mile. 

And knew not his avenging hand 
Was on me all the while. 


Weary I was, yet safe, I thought; 

But when it was day-light 
I had I found been running round 
And round the Church all night. 

I shook like a palsy, and fell on. my knees, 

And for pardon devoutly I pray’d; 

When my master came up, “ What, Christoval. 
You are here betimes I ” he said. 
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«I have been idle, good Master,” said I, 

‘•'Good Master, and I have done wrong ; 

And I have been running round the Church 
In penance all night long.” 

“If thou hast been idle,” Henrique replied, 

“ Henceforth thy fault amend ! 

I vill not oppress thee, Cliristoval, 

And the Saint may thy labour befriend.” 

Homeuaid I went a penitent, 

And from that day I idled no more ; 

St. Isidro blesb’d my industry. 

As he punish’d my sloth before. 

“ When iny debtor was poor,” old Chvistoval said, 

“ I have never exacted my due; 

But remembering my master was good to me, 

I copied his goodness too. 

“When my neighbour hath sinn'd," old Christoval 
said, 

“I judged not too hardly his sin, 

But thought of the night by St. Andrew’s Church, 
And consider’d what I might have been.” 

JVisibuii/j 1798. 
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CORNELIUS AGRIPPA; 

A BALLADj 


or A YOUNG ATAN THAT WOULD READ UNLAWFUL LOOKS, Ain 
HOW HE WAS PUNISHED. 


\EIti; PITOY AND I'KOFITADLC. 


Cornelius Agrippa went out one day, 

His Study he lock’d ere he went away. 

And he gave the key of the door to his wife. 

And charged her to keep it lock’d on her life. 

“ And if any one ask my Study to see, 

I charge you to trust them not with the key; 
Whoever may beg, and entreat, and implore, 

On your life let nobody enter that door.” 

There lived a young man in the house, who in vain 
Access to that Study had sought to obtain; 

And he begg’d and pray’d the books to see, 

TiU the foolish woman gave him the key. 
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On tlie Study-table a book there lay, 

Wiiich Agrippa himself had been reading that day; 
The letters were written with blood therein, 

And the leaves were made of dead men’s skin ; 

And these horrible leaves of magic between 
Were the ugliest pictures that ever were seen, 

The likeness of things so foul to behold, 

That what they were is not fit to be told. 

The young man, he began to read 
He knew not -ndiat, but he would proceed, 

When there was heard a sound at the door 
Wliich as he read on grew more and more. 

And more and more the knocking grew. 

The young man knew not what to do ; 

But trembling in fear he sat witliin, 

Till the door was broke, and the Devil came in. 

Two hideous horns on his head he had got, 

Like iron heated nine times red-hot ; 

The breath of his nostrils was biimstone blue, 

And his tail like a fiery serpent grew. 

“ Whatwouldstthouwithnie?” theWicked One cried, 
But not a word the young man replied ; 

Every hair on his head was standing upright. 

And his limbs like a palsy shook with affright. 
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“ Whatwouldstthouwithme?” cried the AuthorofiU 
But the wretched young man was silent still; 

Not a word had his lips the power to say, 

And his marrow seem’d to he molting away. 

“ What wouldst th ou with me ? ” the third time he cries, 
And a flash of lightning came from his eyes, 

And he lifted his griffin claw in the air, 

And the young man had not strength for a prayer. 

His eyes red fire and fury dart 
As out he tore the young man’s heart; 

He grinn'd a horrible grin at his prey, 

And in a clap of thunder vanish’d away. 

THE MORAL. 

Henceforth let all young men take heed 
How in a Conjuror's books they reail. 


Westiury, 1V98. 
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KING CHARLEMAIN. 


Francois Peirarque^ fori renom?/i^ entro hs Poetes Italiens, di$~ 
cmrant en un epiaire sou vopayc tic France ei <h VAllcmaignc^ 
nous Tuconte qtte passant par la mile tVAixy il apprit de quelquts 
Presires wie histoire prodtpcusc qid/ls ienoicni de maiu en numi 
pour ires veriiaMe. Qui esioit qua Charles h Grand, apres 
avoir CDuqitesii pliisieurs pays, s’csperdif de ieUc fa^on en 
Tamanr Puni' simple, femme, qiie metiant tout honneur ei re.im- 
tation en arrifre, if oublia 7um seulement las ujfaires de son 
royaume, mais aussi le suing de sa propre j^^rsonne, an grand 
iUsplaiilr dc chavun ; cstant sculenient ententif d coartiser cesta 
(lame ; laquelle par houhtur commenca <1 s'a}itcr (Vme grmse 
maladie, qui lid apporta la inort Dont les Princes et yrauth 
Seigneurs furenf fort rejouh, esperans que par cesie tnorf, 
Charles reprendroit comma decant ct ses espriis e.t he affaires dn 
royaumeen main: toiitcsfois il sc tinnva tdhment hfatite dc 
ceste amnnr, qid encores chcrissoit-il e.e. cadaver, Vembrassnnt, 
haisant, accolant de la meme fagon que devanf, et au Hen de 
prester Torvilh aux legations <jui luy survenoient, il rentrote- 
noit de mille hayes, cornme s'ellc eust esti pleine dc vie. Ce corps 
comniengnit dvja non sculenient d vitil seiitir, mais aussi se tour^ 
noit cnputrefaction, et neantmoins rdy auoit aucu7i de scs favorh 
qui luy en osast parUr i dontadvint que VArchevesque Turpin 
mieiuT adinsvquc leg aiiires, ponrpensa qne ieUe chose 7iepouvoit 
e.^tre advenuE sajis quelque sorcellerie. Au moyen dequoy 
espiant nn jonrThmre que le Roy s'estoit absents de In chennhre, 
commenga defoililler le corps de tout^sparts, fuictlcment troum 
dans Sff bauehe au dcssous de sa langue un anneau qidil luy 
osia. Lejour mesme Charlemaigne Tetnurnaiit sur sespronieres 
brisccs, ss (runvafort estoime de voir une carcassc ainsz puante. 
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Parquoy, comme s'l? se fast i esveillc d'lin profand somuifii 
commanda que Ton I’ensetielhi pjnmptemeni. Ce qui fut fau 
mai<: cn contr' cschange de ccstefnlie, il tomnii tons mpen<t. 
meni, lers FArc/ievesqitepattern decest anneau,ne pauianfestte 
de Id cn avant sum, lug, et h smvant en tons Ics endi oils. 
voyunf ce saqe Frelat, et craignatii que cest atincau Tie tomhtist 
eu mains de qudque autre, hjctta dans un lac procham dp Ja 
1 illc. Pepuis lequel temps on dit que ee May se Iroitie si csprls 
de Vamour du heu, qu'il tie se desmpara de la mile (IA!x,oh il 
iastil un Palais, ei un Monastn e, en Vun desqneh il parjit le resie 
de ses jours, et en Vantievonlut esti e cnsenely, ordonnant par sos 
testament que tons les Pmpereitrs rJe Some eussent d sefam 
sacrer prcmurement en ce lieu, — Pjisquiek. Seclietclies de la 
Fiance. L. B C. 33. 

This vei y learned author has strangely mistaken Aix in Sasoy, 
the real scene of the legend, for Ais-la-Chapelle. Tlie ruins 
of a building said to base been Charlomain’s palace are still 
to be seen on the Lake of Bourgct. 


1 . 

It IV as strange tliathe lover! her, foryoutliivasgoneby, 
And the bloom of her beauty wa.s fled : 

’Twas the glance of the harlot that gleam’d in her eye, 
And all but the Monarch could plainly descry 
From ivlience came her white and her red. 


2 . 

Yet he thought ivitli Agatha none might compare, 
And he gloried in wearing her chain; 

The court was a desert if she were not there, 

To him she alone among women seem'd fair, 

Such dotage possess’d Charlemain. 
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3 . 

The soldier, the statesman, the courtier, the maid, 
Alike the proud leninn detest; 

And the good old Archbishop, who ceased to upbraid, 

Shook his grey head in sorrow, and silently pray’d 
That he scon might consign her to rest. 

4 . 

A joy ill-dissembled soon gladdens them all. 

For Agatha siokens and dies. 

And now they are ready with bier and with pall, 

The tapers gleam, gloomy amid the high hall, 

And the strains of the requiem arise. 

5 . 

But Charlemain sent them in anger away, 

For she should not be buried, he said ; 

And despite of all counsel, for many a day, 

Where array’d in her costly appai-el she lay, 

The Monarch would sit by the dead. 


6 . 

The cares of the kingdom demand him ia vain, 
And the army cry out for their Lord ; 

The Lombards, the fierce misbelievers of Spain, 
Now ravage tlie realms of the proud Charlemain, 
And still he unsheathes not the sword. 
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7 . 

TheSoldiers they clamour, the Monks bend in prayer 
In the quiet retreats of the cell; 

The Physicians to counsel together repair. 

And with common consent, one and all they declare 
That his senses are bound by a spell. 

8 . 

Then with relics protected, and confident grown, 
And telling devoutly his beads, 

The goodold Archbishop, when thiswasmade known, 
Steals in when he hears that the corpse is alone, 
And to look for the spell he proceeds. 


9 . 

He searches with care, though with tremulous haste, 
For the spell that bewitches the King; 

And under lier tongue for security placed, 

Its margin with mystical characters traced, 

At length he discovers a ring. 


10 . 

Rejoicing he seized it and hasten’d away, 

The Monarch re-enter’d the room ; 

The enchantment was ended, and suddenly gay 
He bade the attendants no longer delay. 

But bear her with speed to the tomb. 
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H. 

Noiv meriimentj joyaunee, and feasting again 
Enliven’d the palace of Aix ; 

And noM by his heralds did King Charlemaiii 
Invite to his palace the courtier train 
To hold a high festival day. 


12 . 

And anxiously now for the festival day 
The highly-born. Maidens prepare ; 

And now, all apparcH’d in costly array, 
Exulting they come to the palace of Aix, 
Young and aged, the brave and the fair. 


13 . 

Oh I happy the Damsel who ’mid her compeers 
For a moment engaged the King’s eye I 
Now glowing with hopes and now fever’d with fears, 
Each maid or triumplianl, or jealous, appears. 

As noticed by him, or past by. 

14. 

And now as the evening approach'd, to the ball 
In anxious suspense they advance. 

Hoping each on herself that the King’s choice might 
fall, 

When lol to the utter confusion of all, 

He ask’d the Archbishop to dance. 
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IS. 

The damsels they laughj and the barons they stare, 
’T was mirth and astonishment all; 

And the Archbishop started, and mutter’d a prayer, 
And, wroth at receiving such mockery there, 

In haste he withdrew from the hall. 


16. 

The moon dimpled over the water with light 
As he wander’d along the lake side; 

But the King had pursued, and o’erjoyed at his sight, 
“ Oh turn thee, Archbishop, my joy and delight, 
Oh turn thee, my charmer,” he cried; 


17. 

“Ohcomewheretho feast and the dance andtliesong 
Invite thee to mirth and to love ; 

Or at this happy moment away from the throng 
To the shade of yon wood let ns hasten along, . . 
The moon never pierces that grove.” 


18. 

As thus by new madness the King seem’d possest. 
In new wonder the Archbishop heard ; 

Then Gharlemain warmly and eagerly prest 
The good old man's poor wither’d hand to his breast, 
And kiss’d his long grey grizzle heard. 
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19. 

■■ Lef:u‘'"ell tlien these foi tiinate moments employ! ” 
Cried the Monarch with passionate tone : 

'•Come away then, dear charmer, . . my angel, . . 
nij joj'i 

N'aj struggle not now, . . ’tis in vain to be coy, . . 
And lemember that we are alone.” 

20 . 

<' Blessed Alary, protect me ! ’’the Archbishop cried j 
“ What madness has come to the King 1 ” 

In vain to escape from tlie Monaicli he tried, 

When luckily lie on Ins finger espied 
The glitter of Agatha’s ring. 


21 . 

Oierjoy’d, the good pi-elate remember’d the spell, 
And far in the lake flung the ling ; 

The waters closed round it, and wondrous to tell, 
Released from the. cursed enchantment of hell, 
His reason return’d to the King. 


22 . 

But he built him a palace there close hy the bay. 
And there did he love to remain ; 

And the traveller who will, may behold at this day 
A monument still in the ruins at Aix 
Of the spell that possess’d Charlemain. 


SrM, 1797. 
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XjGS Catalans ayant appris qua S. Romuald vouhit quiiUr lews 
pajfSi enfurGnt ir^s-affiigesi Us deliberh'ent sur les moyens dt 
Van cmpccAer, at le seal qjtHls iniagindrfi7it comma hplus silr, 
fut de Ib iusTf afin da proJiUr du moins da ses reliques at des 
ffuerisons at autres miracles qu'elhs opereroieni aprh sa ?nori. 
La devotion qua Us Catalaois avoienipour Ini, ne 2 >hd point dv, 
tout d. S. Romuald; il usa de sfratagdma et leur ecliappa:.^ 
St. Foix, Essais Jdhtoriqites sur Paris. —T. 5. p.l63. 

St. Foix, who is olten more amusing tlian trust-worthy, has 
fathered this story upon the Spaniards, though it belongs to 
his o-wn countrymen, the circumstances having happened 
when Romuald was a monk of the Convent of St» Michael’s, 
in Aquitaine. It is thus related by Yepcs. Eji esta ocasion 
sucedin u?ia cosa bien cxtraordinarlUf porque los naturales ih 
la tierra donde estava el mvnasterio de San Miguel, estimuvan 
ere ianio a San Romoaldu, que faltandoles la paciencia de qw 
«tj qxcisUsse yr, rfierort e» un terrihU <:ZiS/Ja?’atc, a ^luere llaxm 
muy hien San Pedro Daimiano Impia Pieta.s, piedad cruel.' 
porque queriendose yr San Romodldot determinaron de matarh, 
para que ya que no le podian tenor rn su tierra vivo, alomexios 
gozassen de sus reliquiae y cuerpo sanio* Supo SaJi Romoaldo 
la determinacion hestialy indiseroia dc aqv.eUa gente .• y iomo 
itna prudente resolucionf porque imiiando a David, quejingio 
que estava loco, par no caer en pianos do sus enemigos, assi San 
Romoaldo se hizo raer la caheca, y con aJgunos ademnnes, y 
pdkdiras mal eoncertadas que dezia, Ic iuvicron par homhre que 
It avia faUada el Juyzio, con qv£ se assegurnroii los naiuraks 
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rfe la tierra que ya perpeinamente le ieiulrian en ella: y con 
smejante cstTuiagema y tra^a Uwo Jvgar San liomoaldo de 
hnrtnrse^ y « cencerros topados {^como dhtai') huyr de aquella 
tierra, y Uegar a Italia a la c.hulad de Itavena. 

Coronicn General de la Ordeii de Sun 
Hemto. —T. 5. ff. 274. 

Villegajj in his Flos Sanctorum (February 7th), records some 
of* Sl Romuald’s achievements* against the Devil and his 
imps. He records also the other virtues of the Saint, as 
specified in the poem. They are more fully stated by Yepes. 
Teniii tres cilicioSi los quales 7nudava de treynta eti treynta 
dhifi. ’10 h>4.‘ lahava, smo j^onialns al ai/re^ y a la agua que 
Ihvia^ con que se matavan aignnas hmiundicias^ q^ie se'eriavan 
en dlos .—ff 298. Quaudo algmta vez era teniado de la gula^ 
y desscami comer de algun vianjaVy tomovale cn laa manos, mi- 
ntvuU, oUalCt y despues que esiaoa despierto el apttiio, dezia, 0 
qida, gala, quail dulce y suave te parece este manjar ! pero no 
ti ha de entrar en provecho ! y ontonces se moriijicavay y h dex- 
ui'rt, y le emhkiva enterOy o al siUerigo, o a los pob7'cs. 

There is a free tvaushitioii of this poem, by Bildevdijk, in the 
second volume of his Krekelzangeiiy p. 113. 


One day, ifc matters not to knoir 
How many hundred years ago, 

A Frenchman stopt at an inn door: 

The Landlord came to welcome him, and chat 
Of this and tliat, 

For lie had seen the Traveller there before. 

“ Doth holy Romuald dwell 
Still in Ms ceU?" 

The Traveller ask’d, or is the old man dead ? 
No ; he has left his loving flock, and we 
So great a Christian never more shall see^” 
The Landlord answer’d, and he shook his head. 
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“ Ahj Sir! we knew his worth 1 
If ever there did live a Saint on earth! .. 
Why, Sir, he always used to wear a shirt 
For thirty daj's, all seasons, day and night: 
Good man, he knew it was not riglit 
For Dust and Ashes to fall out with Dirt; 
And then he only liung it out in the rain, 

And put it on again. 

There has been perilous work 
With him and the Devil there in yonder cell; 
For Satan used to maul him like a Turk. 
There they would sometimes fight 
All through a winter's night. 

From sun-set until morn, 
tie with a cross, the Devil with his horn ; 
The Devil spitting fire with might and main 
Enough to make St. Michael half afraid; 

He splashing holy water till he made 
His red hide hiss again, 

And the hot vapour fill'd the smoking cell. 
This was so common that his face became 
All black and yellow with the hrimstone flame, 
And then he smelt, . . O Lord 1 how he did smell 

“ Then, Sir I to see how he would mortify 
The flesh ! If any one had dainty fare. 
Good man, he would come there, 

And look at all the delicate things, and cry, 

O Belly, Belly, 
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You would be gormandizing now I know; 

But it shall not be so I . . 

Home to your bread and. water . . homo, I tell ye ! ” 

“But,”quoth the Traveller, “whereforedid he leave 
A flock that knew bis saintly worth so well ? ” 

“ Why,” said the Landlord, “ Sir, it so befell 
He heard unluckily of our intent 
To do him a great honour: and you know. 

He was not covetous of fame below. 

And so by stealth one night away he went.” 

"WTiat might this honour be?” the Traveller cried; 

“ Why, Sir,” the Host replied, 

“ iVe thought perhaps that he might oneday leave us; 
And then should strangers have 
The good man’s giave, 

A loss like that would naturally grieve us, 

For he '11 be made a Saint of to be sure. 
Therefore we thought it prudent to secure 
His relies while we might; 

And so we meant to strangle him one night." 


Kfsftiiry, 1798. 
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The people at It.na^ ia Upper Egypt, Imve a superstition coi\. 
cerning Crocodiles similar to that entertained in the West 
Indict j they say there is a King of them -who resides near 
Isna, and who*has oars, but no tail; and be possesses an 
uncommon regal quality, that of doing no harm. Some 
are bold enough to assert that they Imve seen him.—B rown’s 
Travels, 

If the Crocodile Dynasty in Egypt had been described 
distinguiahed by a long neck, os well as the want of a tail, 
it might be sup)iosecl that some tradition of the Icbthyosau. 
riis, or other variety of the Piacadamite Crocodile, v^as pre- 
served in those countries. 

No one who has perused Mr, Waterton’s 'VVandeiings will 
think there is any thing more extraordinary in tho woman’s 
attack upon her intended devourer, than in what that enter¬ 
prising and most observant naturalist has himself performed. 
He has ridden a Crocodile, twistmg the huge reptile’s fore 
legs on hib back by main force, and using them as a bridle. 
** Should it be asked,” he says, how I managed to keep 
my seat, I would answer, I hunted some years with Lord 
Darlington’s fox-hounds.** 

There is a translation of this ballad by Bilderdijk, published 
in his Krekehang&n, 1822, vol. ii. p. 109., before the second 
part was written. 
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PART I. 


“ Now, Woman, why without your veil ? 
And wherefore do you look so pale ? 

And, Woman, why do you groan so sadly, 
And wherefore heat your bosom madly ? ” 

« Oh ! I have lost my darling boy. 

In whom my soul had all its joy; 

And I for sorrow have torn my veil, 

And sorrow hath made my very heart pale. 

<‘ Oh, I have lost my darling child. 

And that's the loss that makes me wild; 

He stoop’d to the river down to drink, 

And there was a Crocodile by the brink. 


“ He did not venture in to swim. 

He only stoopt to drink at the brim ; 

But under the reeds the Crocodile lay, 

And struck with his tail and swept him away. 

“ Now take me in your boat, I pray, 

For down the river lies my way. 

And me to the Reed-Island bring. 

For I will go to the Crocodile King. 
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“He reigns not now in Crocodilople, 

Proud as the Turk at Constantinople ; 

No ruins of his great City remain, 

The Island of Reeds is hia whole domain. 

“ Like a Dervise there he passes his days, 
Turns up his eyes, and fasts and prays ; 

And being grown pious and meek and mild, 

He now never eats man, wminan, or child. 

The King of the Crocodiles never does wrong, 
He has no tail so stiff and strong. 

He has no tail to strike and slay. 

But he has ears to hear what I say. 

“ And to the King I will complain, 

How my poor child was wickedly slain ; 

The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 

And I shall have the murderer's blood.” 

The man replied, “ No, Woman, no. 

To the Island of Reeds I will not go ; 

I would not for any worldly thing 
See the face of the Crocodile King." 

“ Then lend me now your little boat. 

And I will down the river float. 

I tell thee that no worldly thing 
.Shall keep me from the Crocodile King. 
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“ The King of the Crorodiles lie is good, 

And therefore will give me blood for blood; 
Being so mighty and so just, 

He can revenge me, he -will, and ho must.” 

The Woman she leapt into the boat. 

And down the river alone did she float, 

And fast with the stream the boat proceeds, 
And now she is come to the Island of Reeds. 

The King of the Crocodiles there was seen, 
He sat upon the eggs of the Queen, 

.iiid all around, a numerous rout, 

The young Prince Crocodile-s crawl’d about. 

The Woman shook every limb with fear, 

As she to the Crocodile King came near, 

For never man without fear and awe 
The face of his Crocodile Majesty saw. 

She fell upon her bended knee. 

And said, “ 0 King, have pity on me, 

For I have lost my darling child, 

And that’s the loss that makes me wild. 

“A Crocodile ate him for his food ; 

Now let me have the murderer’s blood ; 

Let me have vengeance for my hoy, 

The only thing that can give me joy. 
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“ I know that you, Sire * never do wrong, 
You have no tail so stiff and stiong, 

You have no tail to strike and slay, 

But you have ears to hear what I say.’ 

“ You have done well,” the King replies, 
And fix’d on her his little eyes; 

“ Good Woman, yes, you have done right, 
But you have not described me quite. 

“ I have no tail to stiike and slay, 

And I have ears to hear what you say; 

I have teeth, moi cover, as you may see, 
And I will make a meal of thee.” 


i?ri5<o7,1*799, 
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PART II. 

Wicked the ivoi’d and bootless the boastj 
As ciuel King Crocodile found to his cost, 

And proper rewaid of tyrannical might, 

He shoir’d his teeth, but he miss'd his bite. 

A meal of me ! ” the Woman cued. 

Taking nit in her anger, and com age beside, 

She took him his forelegs and hind between, 

And trundled him off the eggs of the Queen. 

To revenge herself then she did not fail, 

He was slow in his motions for want of a tail; 

But well for the Woman was it, the while, 

That the Queen was gadding abroad in the Nile. 

Two Crocodile Princes, as they play’d on the sand. 
She caught, and grasping them one in each hand. 
Thrust the head of one into the thioat of the other. 
And made each Prince Crocodile choke his biother 
H 3 
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And when she had truss’d three couple this way, 
She earned them off, and hasten’d away, 

And plying her oars with might and main, 

Cross’d the river and got to the shore again. 

When the Crocodile Queen came home, she found 
That her eggs were broken and scatter’d around. 
And that six young Princes, darlings all, 

Were missing, for none of them answer’d her call. 

Then many a not very pleasant thing 
Pass’d between her and the Crocodile King: 

“ Is this youi care of the nest ? ” cried she; 

“ It comes of your gadding abroad,” said he. 

The Queen had the better in this dispute. 

And the Crocodile King found it best to be mute, 
While a terrible peal in his ears she rung. 

For the Queen had a tail as well as a tongue. 

In woeful patience he let her rail. 

Standing less in fear of her tongue than her tail, 
And knowing that all the words which were spoken 
Could not mend one of the eggs tliat were broken. 

The Woman, meantime, was very well pleased 
She had saved her life, and her heart was eased ; 
The justice she ask’d in vain for her son. 

She had taken herself, and sis for one. 
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‘•>Iiish-AUah!” her neighbours exclaim’dm delight: 
She gave them a funeral supper that night. 

Where they all agreed that revenge was sweet, 

And young Prince Crocodiles delicate meat. 
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BETwruE the Cy tec and the Chhche of BetWehem, is the felde 
Floridus, that is to seyne, tlie felde ilorschcd. For als mocbe 
as a fay re May den was blamed with wrong and sclaundred, 
that sche hadd don Ibrnicacioun, for whiche causa scha was 
deraed to the dethc, and to be brent in that place, to the 
whiche she was ladd. And as thofyre began to brcnne about 
hire, she made her preyeres to cure Lord, that als wisselyas 
sche was not gylty of that synne, that he wold help hire, and 
make It to be knowen to allc men of bis ineicyfulle grace, 
and whanne sche had thus scyd, scho entered into the fiiyer, 
and anon, was the iiiyer quenched und oute, and the brocdtis 
that weren brennynge becomen white Koseres, fulle of rose^ 
and tlieise wercin the first Roseres and loses, both whiteand 
rede, that every ony iHcm saughc. And thus was thi\ Maiden 
saved by the grace of God. -— Th& Voiage and Traivmleef 
Sit John MaxindeoiUe. 


Nay, Edith ! spare the Rose ;,. j)erhaps it lives, 
And feels the noontide sun, and drinks refresh’d 
The dews of night; let not thy gentle hand 
Tear its life-strings asunder, and destroy 
The sense of being I. Why that infidel smile ? 
Come, I will bribe thee to be merciful; 

And thou shalt have a tale of other days. 

For I am skill’d in legendaiy lore. 
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So thou wilt let it live. There was a time 
Ere this, the freshest, sweetest flower that blooms. 
Bedeck’d the bowers of earth. Thou hast not heard 
How first by miracle its fragrant leaves 
Spread to the sun their blushing loveliness. 

There dwelt m Bethlehem a Jewish maid. 

And Zillah was her name, so passing fair 
That all Judea spake the virgin’s praise. 

He who had seen her eyes’ dark radiance 
How it reveal’d her soul, and what a soul 
Beam’d in the mild effulgence, woe to him ! 

For not in solitude, for not in crowds, 

Slight he escape remembrance, nor avoid 
Her imaged form which followed every where, 

And fill'd the heart, and fix’d the absent eye. 

Alas for him I her bosom own’d no love 
Save the strong ardour of religious zeal. 

For Zillah on her God had center’d all 
Her spiiit’s deep affections. So for her 
Her tribes-men sigh’d in vain, yet reverenced 
The obdurate virtue that destroy’d their hopes. 

One man tliere was, a vain and wretched man, 
Who saw, desired, despaired, and hated her. 

His sensual eye had gloated on her cheek 

Even till the flush of angry modesty 

Gave it new charms, and made him gloat the more. 

She loathed the man, for Ilamuel’s eye was bold, 

.4nd the strong workings of brute selfishness 

Had moulded his broad features; and she fear’d 

The bitterness of wOunded vanity 
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That with a fiendish hue would overcast 
His faint and lying smile. Nor vain her fear, 

For Hamuel vow’d revenge, and laid a plot 
Against her virgin fame. He spread abroad 
Whispers that travel fast, and ill reports 
That soon obtain belief; how Zillah’s eye, 

When in the temple heaven-ward it was raised, 

Did swim with rapturous 2 eal, but there were those 
Who had beheld the enthusiast’s melting glance 
With other feelings fill’d;.. that’t was a task 
Of easy sort to play the saint by day 
Before the public eye, but that all eyes 
Were closed at night; ..that Zillah’s life was foul, 
Yea, forfeit to the law. 

Shame.. shame to man, 
That he should trust so easily the tongue 
Which stabs another’s fame I The ill report 
Was heard, repeated, and believed, .. and soon, 

For Hamuel by his well-schemed villainy 
Produced such semblances of guilt, .. the Maid 
Was to the fire condemn’d. 

Without the walls. 

There was a barren field; a place abliorr’d. 

For it was there where wretcliod criminals 
Receiv’d their death; and there they fix’d the stake, 
And piled the fuel round, which should consume 
The injured Maid, abandon’d, as it seem’d, 

By God and Man. The assembled Bethlemites 
Beheld the scene, and when they sa w the Maid 
Bound to the stake, with what calm holiness 
She lifted up her patient looks to Heaven, 

They doubted of her guilt. With other thoushts 
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Stood Hamuel near the pile ; him ravage joy 
Led thitlicrward, but now witliin his heart 
Unronted feelings stirr’d, and the first pangs 
Of ivakesiiig guilt, anticipant of Hell. 

The eye of Zillali as it glanced around 
Fell on the slanderer once, and rested there 
A moment; like a dagger did it pierce, 

And struck into his soul a cureless wound. 
Conscience! thou God within us ! not in the hour 
Of triumph dost thou spare the guilty wretch, 

Not in the hour of infamy and death 
Forsake the yirtuous 1 They draw near tlie btake, .. 
They bring the torch I... hold, hold your erring 
hands! 

Tet quench the rising flames !.. they rise I they 
spread ! 

They reach the suffering Maid ! oh God protect 
The innocent one! 

They rose, they spread, they raged;. .. 
The breath of God went forth ; the ascending fire 
Beneath its influence bent, and all its flames 
In one long lightning-flash concentrating, 

Darted and blasted Flamuel,.. bim alone. 

Hark ! .. what a fearful scream the multitude 
Pour forth!.. and yet more miracles 1 the stake 
Branches and buds, and, spreading its green leaves, 
Embowers and canopies the innocent Maid 
Who there stands glorified; and Eoses, then 
First seen on earth since Paradise was lost. 

Profusely blossom round her, white and red 
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In all their rich variety of hues ; 

And fragrance such as our first parents breathed 
In Jiden she inhales, vouchsafed to her 
A presage sure of Paradise regain’d. 

Westbunj, 1798. 
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JDe la Pena dc los Enamorados. 

I'n mo^o Chrisiiano estam cavtivo en GranadUi sub partes y 
diligenoia eran ialeSj sii hten. iennhio y cortesia^ qus su amo 
hmia mucha conjianga dd deuiro y fuem de su casa. Una 
hija suya al taiito se le ({^ciona, y puso en el Jos egos. Pero 
como qukr qxie ellafuesse casadera, y el mogo esclavOt no po~ 
dianpassar adehnte como descavan 2 ea el amor mal sepitede 
fiTicuSr/r, y temian si el padre dellat y amo del, lo saliia, paga- 
rian con las cabegas^ Acordaron de huir a tierra de Christia- 
Tios, resohewn. que al 7nogo venia mejor, por holeer a los suyos, 
que a dla por dcstcirarsa de su patria t si ya no la mavia el 
deseo de hazerse Chrisiiaiiai lo que yo no area. Tomaron su 
camino con fodo secreto, hasta llegar alp^asco ya dicho, en que 
la moga cansada se puso a reposar. En esto vieron assomar a 
su padre con gente de aeavallo, que venia en su seguimie7ito. 
Quepodian hazer, 0 a que partebolverse? que consejo tomar ? 
mentirosas las esperangas de los kornbres y ndserdbles sus inten^ 
ios. Acudieron a h que solo les quedava de encuinhrar aqiiel 
penal, trepaiido por aquellos riscos, que era 7'epaTo assaz fiaco, 
El padre eon un semblante sanudo los mando abaxar : amena- 
gava hs sino QbedeQia7i de exeettiar en ellos una muerte muy 
crueL Los que acompaTmva ji al padre los amonestavanhmismo, 
pu£s solo les restava aquella. esperanga de alcangur pardon de la 
misericordia de su padre, con hazer lo que les mandava, y ec/iar~ 
seks a los pies. iVb quisieron venir en esto. Los Moros 
puestos a pie acometieron a subir al pduasco r pero el mogo les 
defendio la suhida con galyas, piedras y polos, y todo lo demos 
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qnc le vp.nia a la mmio^ y le serma de arjnas en aquelh de^sip^ 
racio?i. El padre visto esio, hiso venir de un pueblo alli ctrci 
vallebtero^ para que de hxos los Jlerhassen. Eliot usta 
perdioion^ aco)daron eon sw muetie lihrnrse de los denuestosy 
tojmeiifo'i mayores qui toman. Las palabras que cu este traru 
se dixeron^ no ay para que lelatarlas. E'inalrrwMe oirajdoj 
entresi fuertementef se echaron delpenol alaxo, por aquellaparu 
en que los mhava su crtul y samido padre, Beste wfl/if/j 
cspiiaron antes de Ueyat a lo havOf eon lastima de los prestnUf 
y anti con lagrunas de algunos qne se movian con aqvel irute 
ei'pectaculo de aqudlos mogos desgtaiiudns, y apesar del padn, 
como esiaviin, Ins e.nterraron en aqnel mi.smo liigar / con&tmtir. 
qm se emp?eam tJicjor cii otra hazanat y ht fuera Wen cnwfaJa 
la muertQ, si la qiadicieron par la oiitnd y en defema de la ttr. 
(iadcra religion^ y no par satisfacer a sns npetitos desenfrenadoi 

Maiha^a. 


The Maiden through the favouring night 
From Granada took her flight, 

She bade her father’s house farewell, 

And fled away with Manuel. 

No Moorish maid might hope to vie 
Wiih Laila’s cheek or Laila’s eye, 

No maiden loved wdth purer truth, 

Or ever loved a lovelier youth. 

In fear they fled across the plain, 

The father’s wrath, the captive’s chain ; 
In hope to Seville on they flee, 

To peace, and love, aod liberty. 
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Chiuma they have left, and now, 

Beneath a precipice's brow, 

Where Guadalhorce winds its way, 

There in the shade awhile they lay; 

For now the sun was near its height. 

And she was weary with her flight; 

She kid her head on Manuel’s breast, 

And pleasant was the maiden’s rest. 

While thus the lovely Laila slept, 

A fearful watch young Manuel kept, 

Alas ! her Father and his train 
Fie sees come speeding o’er the plain. 

The Maiden started from her sleep. 

They sought for refuge up the steep. 

To scale the precipice’s brow 
Their only hope of safety now. 

But them the angry Father sees, 

With voice and arm he menaces. 

And now the Moors approach the steep. 
Loud are his curses, loud and deep. 

Then Manuel’s heart grew wild with woe. 
He loosen’d stones and roll’d below, 

Fie loosen’d crags, for Manuel strove 
For life, and liberty, and love. 
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The ascent 'was perilous aud high, 

The Moors they durst not venture nigh. 
The fugitives stood safely there, 

They stood in safety and despaii. 

The Moorish chief unmoved could see 
His daughter bend her suppliant knee ; 

He heard his child for pardon plead, 

And swore the offendeis hoth should bleed. 

He bade the archers bend the bow, 

And make the Christian fall below; 

He bade the archers aim the dart, 

And pierce the Maid’s apostate heart. 

The archers aim’d their arrows there, 

She clasp'd young Manuel in despair, 

“ Death, Manuel, shall set us free I 
Then leap below and die with me.” 

He clasp’d her close and cried farewell, 

In one another’s arms thej^ fell; 

And falling o’er the rock's eteep side. 

In one another’s arms they died. 

And side by side they there are laid, 

The Christian youth and Moorish maid; 
But never Cross was planted there. 
Because they pensh’d for despair. 
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Yet erery Moorish maid can tell 
■\Vhere Laila lies who loved so well. 
And every youth who passes there. 
Says for Manuel’s soul a prayer. 

JFisliury, 179S. 


VOL. VI. 
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This story, which later historians have taken some pains to 
disprove, may be found in the Coronica General de Espana. 


PART I. 


1 . 

In an evil day and an hour of avoe 
Did Garci Ferrandez wed ! 

He wedded the Lady Argentine, 

As ancient stories tell, 

He loved the Lady Argentine, 

Alas 1 for what befell! 

The Lady Argentine hath fled; 

In an evil day and an hour of woe 
She hath left the husband who loved her well, 
To go to Count Aymerique’s bed. 


2 . 

Garci Ferrandez was brave and young, 

The comeliest of the land; 

There was never a knight of Leon in fight 
Who could meet the force of Ms matchless might; 
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There -was never a foe in the infidel band 
Wlio against his dreadful sword could stand ; 
And yet Count Garci’s strong right hand 
Was shapely, and soft, and white; 

As white and as soft as a lady’s hand 
Was the hand of the beautiful knight. 


3. 


In an evil day and an hour of woe 
To Garei’s Hall did Count Aymerique go ; 

In an evil hour and a luckless night 
From Garci’s Hall did he take his flight, 

And bear with him that lady bright, 

That lady false, las bale and bane. 

There was feasting and joy in Count Ayinerique's 
bower, 

When he with triumph, and pomp, and pride, 
Brought home the adultress like a bride : 

His daughter only sate in her tower, 

She sate in her lonely tower alone. 

And for her dead mother she made her moan; 

“ Methinks,” said she, “ my father for me 
Might have brought a bridegroom home. 

A stepmother he brings hither instead. 

Count Aymerique will not his daughter should wed, 
But he brings home a leman for his own bed.” 
So thoughts of good and thoughts of ill 
Were working thus in Abba’s will; 

And Argentine with evil intent 
Ever to work her woe was bent; 
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That still she sate in her tower alone, 
And in that melancholy gloom, 
When for her mother she made her moan, 
She wish’d her father too in the tomb. 


4). 

She watches the pilgrims and poor who wait 
For daily food at her father’s gate. 

“ I would some Knight were there,’’ thought she, 
“ Disguised in pilgrim-weeds for me I 
For Aymerique’s blessing I would not stay, 
Nor he nor his leman should say me nay, 
But I with him. would wend away.” 


5. 

She watches her handmaid the pittance deal, 
They took their dole and went away; 

But yonder is one who lingers still 
As though he had something in his will, 
Some secret which he fain would say; 
And close to the portal she sees him go. 

He talks with her handmaid in accents low; 

Oh then she thought that time went slow, 
And long were the minutes that she must wait 
Tin her handmaid came from the castle-gate. 


6 . 

From the castle-gate her handmaid came, 
And told her that a Knight was there, 
Who sought to speak with Abba the fair,' 
Count Aymerique’s beautiful daughter and heir. 
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She bade tlio stranger to her bower; 
His stature tv as tall, his features bold; 
^ goodlier form might never maid 
At tilt or tourney hope to see; 
And though in pilgmn-TV'ecds ai'i'ayed, 
Yet noble m his weeds was he, 
And did his arms in them enfold 
As they were robes of royalty. 


7. 

He told his name to the high-boin fair, 

He said that vengeance led him there; 

1' Now aid me, lady dear,” quoth he, 

"To smite the adultress in her pride; 

Your Tviongs and mine avenged shall be, 

And I will take you for my bride.” 

He pledged the word of a true Knight, 
Fiom out the weeds his hand he drew ; 

She took the hand that Garci gave. 

And then she knew lus tale was true, 

For she saw the wariior's hand so white, 

And she knew the fame of the beautiful Knight. 
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PART II. 

1 . 

’T is the hour of noon, 

The hell of the convent hath done. 

And the Sexts are begun ; 

The Count and his leman arc gone to their meat. 
They look to their pages, and lo they see 
Where Abba, a stranger so long before, 

The ewer, and bason, and napkin bore; 

She came and knelt on her bended knee. 
And first to her father minister’d she ; 
Count Aymerique look’d on his daughter down, 
He look’d on-her then without a frown. 


2 . 

And next to the Lady Argentine 
Humbly she went and knelt; 
The Lady Argentine the while 
A haughty wonder felt; 

Her face put on an evil smile ; 

“ I little thought that I should see 
The Lady Abba kneel to me 
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In service of love and courtesy I 
Count Aymerlque,” the leman criedj 
“ Is she -vveary of her solitudej 
Or hath she quell’d her pride? ” 

Abba no angry word replied, 

She only raised her eyes and cried. 

Let not the Lady Argentine 
Be rvroth at ministry of mine! ” 

She look’d at Aymerique and sigh’d; 

" My fath er will not frown, I ween, 

That Abba again at his board should be seen! " 
Then Aymerique raised her fi-orn her knee, 
And kiss’d her eyes, and bade her be 
The daughter she was wont to be. 


3. 

The wine hath warm’d Count Aymerique, 
That mood his crafty daughter knew ; 
She came and kiss'd her father’s cheek, 
And stroked his beard with gentle hand, 
And winning eye and action bland. 

As she in childhood used to do. 

A boon 1 Count Aymerique,” quoth she ; 
“ If I have found favour in thy sight. 
Let me sleep at my father’s feet to-night. 
Grant this,” quoth she, “so I shall see 
That you will let your Abba he 
The daughter she was wont to be.” 
With asking eye did Abba speak, 

Her voice was soft and sweet; 

The wine had warm’d Count Aymerique, 

I 4 
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And wlien the hour of rest was comej 
She lay at her father’s feet. 


4 . 

In Aymerique’s arms the adult’iess lay, 
Their talk was of the distant day. 
How they from Garci fled away 
In the silent hour of night; 

And then amid their wanton play 
They mock'd the beautiful Knight. 
Far, far away his castle lay, 

The weary road of many a day ; 

“ And travel long,” they said, “■ to him, 
It seem’d, was small delight; 

And he belike was loth with blood 
To stain his hands so white.” 

They little thought that Garci then 
Heard every scornful word I 
They little thought the avenging hand 
Was on the avenging sword ! 
Fearless, unpenitent, unblest, 
Without a prayer they sunk to rest, 
The adulterer on the leman’s breast. 

5 . 

Then Abba, listening still in fear, 

To hear the breathing long and slow. 
At length the appointed signal gave, 
And Garci lose and struck the blow. 
One blow sufficed for Aymerique, . . 
He made no moan, he utter’d no groan; 
But his death-start waken'd Argentine, 
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And l)y the chamber-lamp she saw 
The bloody falchion shine! 

She raised for help her in-diawn breath, 
But her shriek of fear was her shriek of death. 

6 . 

In an evil day and an hour of woe 
Did Garci Ferrandez wed ! 

One wicked wife he has sent to her grave, 
He hath taken a worse to his bed. 

Snsiol, 1801 
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The remnikable story here versified, is thus relatod in the 
Nohiliuiio del). Pedto, Coude de Bracelos, son of D, Diniz, 
king of Portugal, a singularly valuable and cuiioua work, 
published by the Coronista Mayoi of that kingdom, .Tuan 
Bautista Lavaha, at Rome, in 1640. King P. Diniz reigned 
from 1279 to 1323. 

JSl Rey D. Ramiro o aegundo de ico?n, ouviofalar dafermosura 
e liondade de huma Moura ,• e como era do alto {,angue irmd de 
Alboazar Albticadamt jilha de D. Zadam Zada, hisneta del iJei/ 
Aboallif 0 que conquereo a icjra no tempo del Rey Rodrigoy Ede 
Alboazar era Seiihor de toda a terra desde Gaya atd Santam \; 
e Olive viuytns hatalhas com Christaos^ eUreviadamente com esle 
Rey Ramil 0 : e el Rcy Ramiro fez com elle grandes amizades 
par cobrar aquella Moura^ que cl mvyto amaia j efez emfinia 
que 0 amava muyto ; e niandoulhe dizer que o queria ver, por se 
aver de conJiecer com elle por as amizades serem mais fimiesi t 
Alboazar niandoulhe dizer que Vie prazia delloy e que fosse a 
Gaya^ e hi ic veria com eL E el Rey Ramiro foy&e Id cm tres 
golds com fidalgns, e pidioVie aquella Mouj a que Iha desse^ e 
falaia Christajiif e cazaria comelluj e Alboazar Vie lespcmdeo^ 
tu tens molher, e fVtos della^ e es Christao , como podes tu 
casar duos vezes ? E el Vie dixe^ ca verdade era, mas elle era 
tarn parenie da Rainha Aldonza sua molkeTi ca a santa 
Igreja os partiria. E Alboazar juroulhe por sa ley de Mafa- 
inedcy ca Via nora dana por fotfo o reyno que elle aviOy que f{ 
Unha desposada com el Rey de Mai rocos. 

Esie Rey D. Ramiro irazia hum grande A^irologo que avia name 
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■4niiio j fi pnr sas urtes tiroua hwna noi/te donde estava, e kvoua 
as esiamm jwestaSf e entrou Rei/ Uutniro com a 

iVo«ra cm huma gal^, A esto chegou Alboazar, e aUi foy cou- 
inula (jrandc entrc dies j e desjmrecerom hi dos de Iteij liamiro 
TinU dous dos hams que hi levava, e da oiitra compahna mmjta : 
e d kioti ft Mow a a Minhor, e de aid a Leom^ e hautxzouay 
epodhe nome Ortiga^ que queria tanto dizer em aquel tempOy 
ct/m» casiigada e ensinada, e compiida de iodos os hens. 

4lboiizor ieiescpor mol viltado destOy e pensoiz em como poderia. 
uncjar taldeshonra, e ouviofalar em como a Itahiha D. Aldonga, 
n.ulher del Eey Ramiro estava ent MtnJior. Postou sds iiaos e 
u'dras vdasy o melhor que pode^ e mais encuherto ; c foy d quelle 
hyar de Miidiory e entrou a villUy e Jilhou a RainJia D. Aldonga, 
e metena nos 7irios com donas e donzellas que achou, e das outras 
cmpanhas inuyta',, veyose n o CasteUo de Gaya, que e7a e77i a 
quslle tempo de grandes edijicios e nohi-es pages. 

sld Jiey Ramiro contaroni esiefeytn, e foy em tamaiiha trUteza 
qiiffoyhnco hils doze dias' e como tohrou seu ente7idimenia 
mudon par seuflho o Infante D. Ordonho, e por algiis seus 
lU'tSuJhs que entendeo qnc eraO para grnii feyto, e metcose com 
dhsem cinco gaUsyCa nom pode 7nais aver, c 7wm quiz htar 
gchntes se. nom aquelhs que entendenquepoderioni7egcr asgaUs, 
e mandou a os fdulgos que 7’emasse)7i em Ittyar de galeofts ; e 
estofiz elkpojfjue as f/(dci> erompoucas, epor hem rnaisfidal- 
gas, € as gales irern mais aparadas para aqvel mester para que 
la; c cl cuhrio as galas de pano verde, e entrou com ellas por 
Sam Joau de Fur ado, que agora chamav Sam Joane de Foz. 
Aquel lugar de liuvia parte e oiiira era a riheyra either ia de 
nihores, e as galds encosionas so as ramos deltas; eporque erao 
aihatas de pa7io verde, nom parecic^. El decco de noyte a 
terra com todos os sens, cfalou com o Lifante, qiicse deytassem 
so as arhores o mais encuherto que fazer podessem, c pnr 7ien- 
huma guiza rioni se ahalassem, ath que a voz de seu 

como, e oiwindoo que Vie acorressem a. grao pressa. El ves- 
tiose empanos de tacanlio, c sua espada, c scu lorigu e o coimo 
so hi, c foyse deytar a huma fonte que estava so o castello de 
Gaya, E esto fazia Reg Ramiro por ver a Rainha sa 7nQlhe7', 
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para aver conselho com eZ/a, como poderia mais f wjiipricfanic’’^ 
aver direyto de Alhoazai, c dc Uidos iscu<i jilhmy e rfe toda sj. 
companha ; ca tinha rjve pello conselho della colrarta todo ca 
cometendo eUe feyto em outia maneyia,podma escapar 
c sens Jilhos : e porque el era de grau co;afo, punha em eita 
guiza hcu feyto cm grao ventura ; onus as tousas qne saO ort^e. 
nodus de Deosy vem a aquello que a elle aprazy e nom ajaiTi 
como os homes pensuG. 

Aconteceo assiy qne Alhoazar Alhucudad fora a correr monte cr-. 
tra AlafonSy e liuma sergente que aoia nome Perona, natural 
FrangOy que aviad levado com a Rainha servia ante, ella ■ 
vantoui>e pella onankuy assi como avia de costume de Ihe np,f 
agoa para as maos a aquella fontey e achou hi jazer 
Ramiro, e 310m 0 conheceo. El pedhlhe na AraHa da agoap f 
DeoSy ca sc nom padia de <dli levantar; e dla deoTha por hum 
actieri e d metco hum camafeo na hoca, e aquel camafto am 
partido com sa 7 )wlher a Jlahihu por a metade ; e cl deosi n 
Icvery e deyiou o camafco no aceter. E a sergente foxjsty e deo 
agoa d Rainhay e cUa vio o camafeOy e n conheceo logo, e a 
Rainha. perguntout quem ucharanocaminho'^ e ella Tespond>.0y 
que nom achaia ningrtem s e ella Ike dixe que ?nentia, e qjieo 
nom negasssy e que Ihefaria hem cmerces e a sergente Ihedixe^ 
que aibaia hi h^im Monro doente e lazerado, c Ihe pedira agoa 
que hchesse por Deos, e que lha dera sea Rainha dive que Ihe 
fosse por elle, e a tronxesse encubertamente. E a sergenti 
foy Id, c dixelhe, hmnvin pobre, a Rainha minha senftora 10^ 
manda chainar, e esto he por vusso hem, cd ella mandara pensar 
de VOS. E Rty Ramiro respondeo so si, assi 0 7 na?ide Reos. 
Foyse com ella, e entrarom pella porta da camai-a, e conheceo a 
Rainha, e dixelhe, Rey Ramiro que ie aduce aqui ? e el Ihe 
respondeo, o vosso amor. E ella Ike dixe, veste nanio: e el Ih 
dixe, pequena vxnravilka, pois ofago jmr vosso amor. E dh 
respondeo, nom me has iu amor, poh de aqui levaste Ortiga, que 
mais prezas que a mi ; 7 nas vayte hora para essa irascamara, 
e escusarmeey desias donas e donzellas, e irmety logo para ii J 
camara era de ahobeda, e como Rey Ramv'o foy dentro, fechou. 
eUa a porta com grande cadeado. E elle jazmdo na camara, 
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c^ienAu Jlboazar, e fo>/i>e para camaia; e a RahJia ike 
(ilia, S'" iu a^iii tmesscs Hct/ Ramiio, que Ikefarias? 0 
Mvtirii lespondtn, 0 gut farm a mbtii jnatah com prandcs 
tiriimtoy i! RamuQ ouoia <ufA>, c « Ratnha dixe, Pois 
s dhor, apw^tis o ten'ij cii aqui esta fichado em C'tta tjai,ca- 
7 mra, ca ora te poda^ della vinpar a tua utintade, 

Peij Ranuio eniendeo quo era enga)iado poi sd mlher, que ja 
dealh nonipodia escapo) se mnijxir atUalptuna; e maginou 
qui era tmpo de se afiditrde sett stdjer^ t dire a gtao alia voz, 
Jlhoazar Alhucadm, !>ahe que mie erteg mal} mostrandoie 
mizade, lei eg desia coxa id irniu, que imi era de mmka leg; 
e we C0)ifii''eg este peeado a meu Abade, e el 7»e deo empen- 
que me veesse meter em ieii podir o mais vUtnetiic que 
,• e se mt iu matar qutzessest que te peditte que, como 
tii iizera tarn grande pecudi) ante a id pessoa, e ante os Uus, em 
filhar ta imdi modrundote hom amo», qm tern asst me desses 
imrte em piagu veigonhosa, e par quanto opccado que tufizy 
fag emgrandes terms soado, que hni assi fosse a mtnlia niorfe 
mida jtor hum como, e nmtrada a todos os tens. E hoa te 
peropoi'i de morrer etj^ que fa^as chamat tens film e films., c 
yanntes.^ e as (jentes desta villa, c me ft^ ai, ir a este cnrral 
qui he de grande ouvida, c me jionhus em hujar aUi), c me kgxes 
tanger men wriio, que trago para islu, a tunto, atd que me saga 
ofdgo e a alma do cotpo. Em istaflham oenganga de vd, e 
tens flhos e parintts uveriio prazer, e a minha alma serd saloa. 
Esto mt nm deves de negar par sdoatnento de minka uhm ; qne 
s^is que pOT td leg deves subar se podtres as almas de todas as 
leys. 

E tsto dezia d, por fazer virdli tedos sens flhos e parentes, por 
se vingar delles; metnoutra guiza 7ioni os poda la achar em 
hm ; e porque o cnrial era uUo de muros, e noiu avia mais que 
huma potia por hu os sens auiaS de entrar. Alhoasar pensou 
710 que Ihepedia, e flhou delle lastdvia, e dixe cmiira a liuinha, 
Este hmem rependido hi de sett pecadoj mais eg eu enado a 
(lls ed elk d mi ; grau iortofaria de o smtaVipois se poe em 
mupoder. A Rahiha respondeolhe, Alhoazar, fraco de magU, 
euseg qnein he Reg Rambo; e seg de eertOt se o salvas de 
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morte, que Ihe nnm pndes escapar que a nom prendas dd ^ 
he arteyroso a vingador^ assi coino tu sahcs. E nom ouiu-fetj 
dizer, coma d tiron os olhoi, a Dy Ordonho seu irmaC qae (r 
nid7' de dias, poi- o deserdar do Reyno ^ e nom te acordasrprii^ 
tas lides ouvedc com e/Ze, e te venceo; c te 7)iatou e cetu j 
nmyios hons9 eja te esq7teceo aforqa (jue te fez de ta mni/ 
e em coino eu era sd muUiery me irouxeste, que he a mur da- 
honra que os Christaospodem avcr^ Nom es para liiei jm 
es para nada^ sc te nom vingas. E se o tu nornfaze'^jm t’iu 
alma, porqiie assi a stilvas, porque he homun de ovira hi/yeen 
contrario da tuai e tu dalhc a mnitc que te pede,pi)i$ ja 
aconselhado de seu Ahade , ca grad pecado farias, .se Ika pr. 
^issea. 

/ilhoazar olhnu o dizcr da Rainhay e dire em seu coracoin, dejuii 
’Centura he o homem que se fia de nenhiia molher: esia he a 
molher lidima, e iewi Infantes e Infantas del, e qner su morls 
de5ho)i?ada, eu }iotn eg poiqiie dcUa Jic ; eu alongiihey de mt 
E pe/isou em o que Ihe dezia a Eainha, em coino Ihij Ilam\ti 
era artegroso e vingador, c receouse delle, se o 7io)u wafasse, p 
mandou chamar todos os que eiom naquelk lugar, e (hxe a Bfy 
Ramiro, Tu vieste aqui ejizestc giam locwa, que nos tens 
puderas Jilhar pendenga j e porque seg se me tu tiotsses em Uh 
poder,nom ewiparia da morie, cu ie qiicro cumprxr o que 
por salvamento de tua alma. 

Mandouo iirar da camara, e levouo a o curial, c polio 'iobre hum 
gi am padrao que hi esiavOf e mandou que tunjesse sku cornoiJ 
tanto aid que Ihe saisse o folgo. E el Reg Ramiro Vie pedio 
que fizesse hi estar a Rainha, e as donas e donzellas, e iodis 
seusjilhos, epaientes e cidadaGs naquel cujja?, e Alboazar 
assi. 

El Reg Ramiro tangeo seu corno a todo seu podeVtpaia owar- 
em os seus, e o Ijfante I?. Ordonho seu filho qaando ouuq o 
corno, acorreoJhc com todos seus vassalhs, e meteiomse pdla 
porta do curral; e Reg Ramiro decease do padrad donde estaia, 
e vego contra a Infante, e dixe ? Meu filho, vossa madre mm 
mourn, nem as donas e donzellas que coni ella vierao, e guar- 
daga de cajom, que outra morte mereee. Alii tirou a espade 
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da bainhoj e deo com eUa a j4lbmt2ar par cima da cale^af que 
0 fendto aid os peytos, AUi imneraU quatro Jilhos e ires 
Jil/ias de Alhoazar Alhucadao s e todos ns Mouros e Monras 
que estaiaU Jio curral: e yiomjicou em essa villa de Gayapedra 
(•Qfjipedia, que iuda owm fosse em terra. Filhoii el Rey Ra» 
miro so. mother coni sds donas e donzellas que e&tavao com eJla, 
e quanto aver achoUf e meteo nasgaldts; e despois que este ouie 
acalado, chamou o Infante seufilhoy e os seus JidalgoSf e co«- 
iouUies tudo, como Ihe aviei a com a Rainha sit molhtr, e elle 
que Ihe dera ajuda para fazer della niais cnia justi^a na sd 
ttrra. Esio ouvtrnin todos por esiranho de tamanha maldadc 
demolher; e o Infante D. Ordonho samtdUie as lagrhnas polos 
othoSi e dive contra seupudre, Setihor a mi noin cube de falar 
eiu esto, porque he mi viadre g se nom tantOi queolheis porvossa 
Imra. 

E enirarom entom nas golds, e chegarom d, foz de Ancora, t 
amarraradas gaits para folgarem,porque aviaO muytotiabalhado 
aquell*'^ dias : alii foroni dizer a el Hey que a Rainha seia cho* 
rondo ,• e el Hey due, Vamola ver» Foy la, e perguntoxdhc porqne 
cliQi am ? E ella respondeo,PQnpie mataste aquelle Mouro, que era 
mdhor que ti. 0 Infante di.ie contra seupadre, Isto he demonio} 
que quereis della ^ que pode ser que vos fugiru. E el Rey man- 
doua entau amanar a huma mO, e luncala. no mar, r desaquelle 
Umjio Ihe chamaroni Foz de Ancora. Por este pecado qua dive 
0 Infante Z>. 0) donho contra sd madre, dixeroin despoh as gentes 
que por esio fora deserdado dospovos de Castdla Mey Ramiro 
foyse a Lead, efez sds corles muyricas, efalou com os seus desds 
terras, e mostroulhes a maldade da Itainha Aldon^a sa molher t 
que elle avia por bem de cazar com E. Ortiga, que era de alto 
linhage ; e elles todos a huma voz o louvarom, e ouveromno por 
hem. Elk foy da boa vida, e fez o Mosteyro de S. JuliaU, e 
outros hospitaes muytos ; e os que della decenderon forom muyto 
cumplidos .— Ff. Ill —116. 

A characteristic circumstance in tlie poem is added from the 
Liiro Velko des Linhagens, a work of the thirteenth century, 
printed among the Frovas da Ilistoiia Geneahgica da Casa 
Real Poriugueza, t. 1. It is related thcic in these words : — 
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E 0 Mouio Ihe disse, viaies a mmier, mas quetoie pergmtbj 
que se me tiecces em Mier, qiie morte me darias ? El Eey Jia. 
miro eta muita fatniniOy e 7 espOTideoVle assim, cu ie darta husi 
Lapau assudo, e Inima lei/uetfa, afattaie tudo earner, e durtehia 
eta sima eii sa capa ehea rh vinho que ielesse—Provas, T 1 
p, 213. _ 


1 . 

Green grow the alder-trees, and close 
To the water-side by St. Joam da Foz. 
From the castle of Gaya the Warden sees 
The water and the alder-trees ; 

And only these the Warden sees, 

No danger near doth Gaya fear. 

No danger nigh doth the Warden sjjy; 
He sees not where the gallies lie 
Under the alders silently; 

For the gallies with green are cover’d o’er, 
They have crept by night along the shore, 
And they lie at anchor, now it is morn. 
Awaiting the sound of Ramiro’s horn. 


2 . 

In traveller’s weeds Ramiro sate 
By the fountain at the castle-gate; 

But under the weeds was his breast-plate. 
And the sword he had tried in so many fights. 
And the horn whose sound would ring around. 
And be known so w'ell by his knights. 


S. 

From the gate Aldonza’s damsel came 
To fill her pitcher at the spring, 

And she saw, but she knew not, her master the King. 
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In tlie Moorish tongue Ramiro spake, 
And begg'd a diaught for mercy’s sake, 
That he lus burning thirst might slake ; 
For woiii by a long malacl}’^, 

Not strength enow, he said, had he 
To lift it from the spring. 


4 . 

She gave her pitcher to the King, 
And from his mouth he diopt a iing 
Which he had with Aldouza broken ; 
So in the water fiom the spring 
Queen Alcloiiza found the token. 
With that she bade her damsel hiing 
Secretly the stiaiigei in. 


5. 

What brings thee hither, Ramiro ? ” she cried : 
“ The love of you,” the King replied. 

'■ Nay I nay 1 it is not so !” quoth she, 

“ Ramiro, say not this to me 1 
I know your Mooiish concubine 
Hath now the love -which once was mine. 

If you had loved me as you say, 

You -would never have stolen Ortiga away; 

If you had never loved another, 

I had not been here in Gaya to-day 
The nife of Ortiga’s brother I 
But hide tliee here,.. a step I hear,.. 

King Alboazar draweth near.” 


VOL. VI. 


K 
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6 . 

In her alcove she bade him hide; 

“ King Alboazar, my lord/' she cried, 
“ What ivouldst thou do, if at this hour 
King E-arairo were m thy power?” 

“ This I would do,” the Moor replied, 
“ I would hew him limb from limb. 
As he, I know, would deal by me. 
So I would deal by him.” 

“ Alboazar 1” Queen Aldonza said, 

“ Lo 1 heie I give him to thy will; 
In yon alcove thou liast thy foe, 
Now thy vengeance then fulfil! ” 


7. 

With that up spake the Chiistiari king: 

“ 0 Alboazar, deal by me 
As I would surely deal with thee, 

If I w ere you, and you v ere me 1 
Like a fiiend you guested me many a day, 
Like a foe I stole your sister aivay; 
The sin was great, and I felt its weight, 
All joy by day the thought opprest, 
And all night long it troubled my rest; 
Till I could not bear the burthen of care, 
But told my Confessor in despair. 

And he, my sinful soul to sav e, 

This penance for atonement gave; 
That I before you should appear 
And yield myself your prisoner here, 

If my repentance was sincere, 
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That I might by a public death 
Breathe sliamefully out my latest breath. 

8 . 

“ King Alboazar, this I would do. 

If you weie I, and I Mere you; 

That no one should say jou were meanly fed, 

I would give you a roasted capon first, 

And a good ling loaf of v beaten biead. 

And a skinful of wine to quench your thirst; 
And after tliat I would giant you the thing 
Which you came to me petitioning. 

Now’ this, O King, is Avhat I ciave, 

Tlial I my sinful soul may save: 

Let me be led to your bull-iing, 

And call your sons and daiighteis all, 
knd assemble the people both great and small, 
And let me be set upon a stone, 

That by all the multitude I may be knoAvn, 
And bid me then this hoin to blow, 

And I will blow’ a blast so strong. 

And wind the horn so loud and long 
That the breath in my body at last shall be gone, 
And I shall drop dead in sight of the throng. 
Thus your revenge, O King, ivill be brave, 
Granting the boon which I come to crave. 
And the people a holyday sight will have. 
And I my precious soul shall save ; 

For this is the penance my Confessor gave. 
King Alboazar, this I would do. 

If you were I, and I were you.” 
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9 . 

“ This man repents Ms sin, be surel” 

To Queen Aldonza said the Moor; 

“ He hath stolen my sister away from me, 

I have taken from him his wife; 
Shame then would it be when he comes to me, 
And I his true repentance see, 

If I for vengeance should take his life." 


10 . 

0 Alboazar!" then quoth she, 

“ Weak of heart as weak can be ! 

Full of revenge and wiles is be. 

Look at those eyes beneath that brow, 

I know Ramiro better than thou I 
Kill him, for thou hast him now, 

He must die, be sure, or thou. 

Hast thou not heard the history 
How, to the throne that he might rise. 

He pluck’d out his brother Ordono's eyes? 

And dost not remember his prowess in light. 
How often he met tliee and put thee to flight, 
And plunder'd thy country for many a day; 
And how many Moors he has slain in the strife. 
And how many more carried captives away ? 
How he came to show friendship .. and thou didst 
believe him ? 

How he ravish’d thy sister,.. and wouldst thou for¬ 
give him ? 

And hast thou forgotten that I am his wife, 
And that now by thy side I lie like a bride, 
The worst shame that can ever a Christian betide? 
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And cruel it were when you see his despair, 

If vainly you thought iu compassion to spaie, 
And refused him the boon he comes hither to crave ; 
For no other way his poor soul can he save, 
Than by doing the penance his Confessor gave.” 


11 . 

As Queen Aldonza thus replies, 

The Moor upon her flved his eyes, 

And he said in his heart, unhappy is he 
Who putteth his trust in a woman ! 

Thou art King Kamiro’s wedded wife. 

And thus wouldst thou take au'ay his life ! 
What cause have I to confide in thee ? 

I uill put this woman away from me. 

Tliese ivere the thoughts that pass’d in his bi’east, 
But he call’d to mind Ramiro’s might; 

And he fear’d to meet him hereafter in fight, 
And he granted the King's request. 

12 . 

So he gave him a roasted capon first. 

And a skinful of wine to quench his thirst; 
And he call’d for his sons and daughters all, 
And assembled the people both great and small; 
And to the hull-ring he led the king ; 

And he set him there upon a stone. 

That by aU the multitude he might be known. 
And he bade him blow through his horn a blast, 
As long as his breath and his life should last. 
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13 . 

oil tlien Ms horn Ramiro wound. 

The walls rebound the pealing sound, 

That far and wide iings echoing i ound; 

Louder and louder Ramiio blows. 

And faither the blast and farther goes. 

Till it reaches the gallies where they ho close 
Under the alders, by St. Joain da Foz. 

It roused his knights fioin their lepose. 
And they and their meiry men arose. 
Away to Gaya they speed them stiaiglit; 
Like a torient they buist through the city gate, 
And they rush among the Mooiish thiong, 
And slauglitei their infidel foes. 


14 . 

Then his good swoid Ilamiio drew, 

Upon the Moorish King he flew, 

And he gave him one blow, for there needed not two, 
They killed hia sons and his daughters too ; 
Every Moorish soul they slew ; 

Not one escaped of the infidel crew; 
Neither old nor young, noi babe nor mother, 
And they left not one stone upon another. 

15 . 

They carried the wicked Queen aboard. 

And they took counsel what to do to her; 

They tied a millstone round her neck, 

And overboard in the sea they threw her. 

But a heavier weight than that millstone lay 
On Ramiro’s soul at his dying day. 

J^risiol, 1802, 
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In old writer nieutions a cuiious tradition which may be woith 
quoiing “ By i.abt the Isle of May," says he, “ twelve 
miles, from all land in the Geiman seas, lyes a gieat hidden 
rock, called Inclit ipe, veiy dangeious foi navigatois, becauat 
Ills oierllowed Bvtrie tide It u lepoitcdinold times, upon 
the saide rook, tlitie was a bell, fixed upon a tiee or timber, 
which rang contimi.illy, being moved by the sea, giving no¬ 
tice to the saylers of the danger. Tins bell or clocke was put 
there and iiiauitaiiied by the Abbot of Abei brothok, and be¬ 
ing taken down by .i sea piiate, a yeart therafttr he perished 
upon the same rocko, with ship and goodcs, in the iighteous 
judgement of God " — STOnntaT’s Rcmutlts on Scotland, 


No stir m the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was still as she could be, 

Her sails ftoin heaven received no motion. 
Her keel was steady m the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow’d over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 
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The Abbot of Aberbi’otliok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its wai'ning rung. 

When the Rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 

And then they knew the perilous Rock, 

And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The Sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds scream’d as they wheel'd round. 
And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck, 

And he fix’d his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 

It made him whistle, it made him sing; 

His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float; 

Quoth he, “ My men, put out the boat, 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I ’ll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 
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The boat is lower’d, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inohcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the BeU fioin the Inchcape float. 

Doun sunk the Bell with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around; 

Quoth Sir B alph, “ The nevtwho comes to the Rook 
Wo'n’t bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” 

Sir Ralph the Rover sail’d away. 

He scour’d the seas for many a day ; 

.4nd now grown rich with plunder’d store, 

He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 

bo thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see tlie Sun on high ; 

The wind liath blown a gale all day, 

At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “ It will be lighter soon, 

For there is the dawn of the rising Moon.” 

“ Canst hear," said one, the breakers roar ? 

For niethiiiks we should be near the shore.” 

“ Now where we are I cannot tell. 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell.” 
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They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock, 
“ Oh Christ! it is the Inchcapc Rock! ” 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 

He cuist himself iii his despair ; 

The waves rush in on every side, 

The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

, But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 

A sound as if nith the Inchcapc Bell, 

The Devil below was ringing his knell. 


JOnstuli 1802 , 
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I know not whethei it be worth the reporting, that tlieie is 
in Cornwall, near the paush of St. Neotb, a Well, arched o\er 
with the robes of foui kinds of tieos, withy, oak, elm, and 
I'h, dedicated to St. Keync. Tlie repoitcd virtue of the w.itei 
ihtliis, tint vvhethcr hush ind or wife come first to drink there¬ 
of, they get the tnasteiy thereby.”—-huLLEU. 

This passage in one of the folios of the Woiihy old Fullei, who, 
as he sa)s, knew not whethei itwercwoith the lepoiting, 
suL'gested the following Ballad and the Ballad has pio- 
duced so niciiiy iimtutioin that it may ht pi ndent hei e thus to 
assert its originality, lest I i>liould be accused hdieafter of 
having committed the plagiarism which has been practised 
upon It. 

“ 2se\t,” sa\s Carew, in bij, Surreyof Couiwall, p. 350, I 
will relate you unothei of the Coinish natural wondeis, viz. 
S Kayiic’s Well; but lest you make a wondei first at the 
Saint, before you take notice of the Well, you must under¬ 
stand, that this was not Kaync tlie manqueller, but one of a 
gentler spirit and mildei sex, to wit, a woman. He who 
caused the bpnng to be pictured added thu, rhyme foi an 
exposition —■ 

In iittuic, in shape, iii quality,' 

This Well IS very quaint; 

The name to lot of Kayne befell, 

No over-holy saint. 

The shape, four ti ees of divers kiude, 

Withy, Oak, mim, and Ash, 
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Make with their loots an arched looC, 

Whose flooi this spring doth wash 
The quality, that man oi wife, 

Whose chance or choice attains 
Til St of this saciod stieam to drink. 

Thereby the masteiy gams. 

Cyiiew’s 5u)yey of Cormidl, p 130 

Of St Keyne, whose death is placed in the year 4D0, andwho^e 
festival used to be cclebiatcd in Bieeknockshne, on Oc- 

tobei 8, thcic is a biief accouiitm the English MartyroW 

Father Crcssy the Benedictine gives her history more fully 
“ Illustrious," says be, “she was for hei biith, being the 
daughter of Braganus, prince of that pi ovince in Wales, which, 
fiom huTj, was aftoiwaids cdlod Biecknockshirc, but more 
illustiious foi hei zeal to preseive hei chastity, for which 
leason she was called in the Biitish language Keynevayre, 
that 15, Keyna the Virgin " 

2 This Prince Biagaiius, 01 Br.icbamis, the father of St Keyni, 
IS* said to ha\e had twelve sons and twelve daughters by his 
ladj'j called Maicella, daughterof Theodouc son of Tethpbalt, 
Prince of Gaithmatiin, the same icgion called afterward 
Brecknock Their first-boin son was St Canoe and then 
eldest daughter was Gladus, nho was mothei of Cadocus by 
St Gunley, a holy king of the southern Butons. The second 
daughtei was !Melaria, the mothci of the holy Archbi^^hop 
St Divid Thus wiites Capgrave, neithei doth he mention 
any other of their children besides St Kejna 

S, But in Giraldus Cambrensis f anothei daughtei is comme¬ 
morated, called St Almedha. And Da\id Powel^ makes 
mention of a fifth named Tydvutl, who was the ^ife of 
Congen tlie son of Cadel, Piincc of Powjslaiid, and mother 
of Biochmael, surnamed Scithroc, who slew Ethelfred King 
of the Northumbers. 

4. Concerning the Ploly Virgin St, Keyna, we find this nar- 
*■ Antiquit Gliaton 

■f Girald Cambr 1 1 c. 2. t B Povvel m Annotat ad Girald. 
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ration in thu autlior of her 3ife, extant in Capgrave •* . “ She 
TO>al blood, being daughtei of Biagaiius, Prince of 
Brecknockshire When £»he cime to Jipe jeais many noble 
per'-ons sought her in inaiiiage, but filie utterly tlIusuI that 
sUte, having coiiscciated hei viiginity to our Lord by a per¬ 
petual \ovv Foi which cause she xvus nftcnvni d by the 
Britons cilled Kun-wiii, that is, Kc\m the Viigin ” 

5 4t length she determined to foisikc hei countiy and find out 
some dcsiit place, where she might attend to contemplation 
Tneretore, diiectmg her journey beyond &e\ein, and there 
iiifeGting uith celt an woody places, she made hei lequcst to 
the prince of that country that she might he peiniittedto 
serve God in that solitude Ills ansvvci was, that he was 
very willing to giant hei request, but tint that place did so 
swirin with scipents that neithoi men nor beasts could in¬ 
habit in It, But she constantly icplicd, that her film trust 
was in the name and assist met of Almighty God, to diivc all 
that poisonous biood out of that region 

6 Hereupon the pl\ce w vs giantcd to the Holy Virgin, who 
presently jnostrating Iiei^elf in fcivent pjaycr to God, ob¬ 
tained of him to change all the scipcnis andvjiieis there 
into stones And to this day the stones in that icgion do 
resemble the windings oJ serpents thiongh all the fields and 
villages, as if they had been framed so by the hand uf the 
engraver 

7 Oui learned Camden, in his diligent search after anti¬ 
quities, seems to liave visited Ihii, c’ountiy, being a part of 
Somersetshire, though lie is willing to dispaiage the miracle. 
His words me, On the wcstein bank of Avon is seen 
the town of Cainshain Some aie of opinion that it was 
named so fiom Kcyim, a most holy Biitish Viigin, who, ac- 
coidtng to the ciedulous poisuasion of foimer ages, is lie- 
lieved to have turned seipcnts into stones; because such like 
mnacles of sporting iiatuieaae thcie sometimes found m the 
quarries. I myself saw a stone bi ought fiom thence repre- 


* Ca pgrav in S Key na 
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SGHting a serpent rolled up into a spire; the head of it «tu:l 
out in the outwaid surface, and the end of the tail terminated 
in the centre.” 

8. But let us prosecute the life of this holy Virjrhi. 
years heiug spent by her in this solitary place, and the fame 
of hei sanctity evci y whei e divulged, and many oratories huilt 
by her, hoi nephew Si. Cadoc perfonning a pilgrimage to 
the Mount of St. Michael, met there Arith his blessed aunt 
St. Keyna, at whose sight be was replenished with greatjov 
And being desirous to biiiig her back to her own countrv, 
the inhabitants of that region would not pci nut him But 
afteiTvard, by the admonition of an angel, the holj Maid re¬ 
turned to the place of her nativity, where, on the top uf a 
hillock seated at the foot of a high mountain, she made a 
little habitation foi herself; and by her prayers to God olv 
tained a spi iiig tlieic to How out of the earth, which, bj the 
meiits of the Holy Virgin, affoided health to divers in. 
firmities, 

9. But when the time of her consummation appionched, one 
night she, by the revelation of the Holy Ghost, saw in s 
sision, as it were, a iiciy pillar, the base whcieof was fixed 
on her bed; now her bed was the p.iA cment strewed over with 
a few branches of trees. And in this vision two angels ap¬ 
pealed to her; one of which appioaching respectfully to her, 
seemed to take ofT the sackcloth with wliicli she was covered, 
and instead theieof to put on her a smock of fine linen, and 
ovei that a tunic of purple, and last of all a mantle all woven 
with gold. Which having done, he thus said to her, “ Pre¬ 
pare yourself to come with us, that we may lead you into 
your heavenly Father’s kingdom.” Hcieupon she wept vthh 
excess of joy, and endeavouring to follow the angels she 
aw’aked, and found her body inflamed with a fever, so that 
she perceived her end was near. 

10. Therefoie, sending for her nephew Cadocus, she said to 
him, ‘^This is the place above all others beloved by mei 
here my meniory shall be perpetuated. This place I will 
often visit in spirit if it may be permitted me. And I am as- 
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sured it sliall be permitted me, because our Loi d has gj anted 
jjie this place as a certain inheritance. The time will come 
when this place shall be inhabited by a sinful people, which 
notwithstanding I will violently root out of tins seat IVIy 
tomb shall be along wdule unknown, till the coming of other 
people whom bv my piayers I shall bring hither; them wall 
I protect and defend; and in this place shall the name of 
our Lord he blessed for e\er,” 

11. After this, her soul being leady to depart outof hsi body, 
she ‘:aw standing before her a fioop of heavenly angels, read^ 
jo\ fully to receive her soul, and to tianspoi t il without any 
fear or cUnger from hei spiritual enemies. Which, having 
told to tliose who stood by, her blessed soul was freed from 
the pihon of her body on the eighth day befoie the Ides of 
October. In ber dissolution hei face smiled, and was all of 
a losy colour; and so sweet a fiagancy proceeded from her 
^i-icrcd \hgin body, tlmt those who were present thought them¬ 
selves in the joy of Paradise. St. Cadocus buried her in her 
own oratoiy, wlieie foi many ycais she had led n most lioly 
mortified life, very acceptable to God. 

Church Hisiojt/ of BriUant/j Book A'. Ch, 14. 

Such is tbe history of St.Keyne as related by F. Serenus Cressy, 
pennissu supertoium, et appre^aitone Boctorum. There was 
evidently a scheme of setting up a shrine connected with the 
legend. In one part it was well conceived, for the Cornu 
AniTnonis is no whcicsofiequently found as near Koynsham ; 
line specimens are to be seen over the doors of many of the 
houses theie, and I have often observed fragments among the 
stones which weie broken up to mend the road. The Welsh 
seem nearly to have forgotten tliis saint. Mr. Owen, in his 
Cambrian Biogmphy, enumerates two rtaugliters of Brychan, 
Celndrecli and Ceinwen, both lanked among saints, and the 
latter having two churches dedicated to her in Mona. One 
of these is probably St. Keyne. 
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A Well there is in the west country, 

And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Keyne. 

An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 

And behind doth an ash-tree grow, 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne; 
Joyfully he drew nigh, 

For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear, 

For thirsty and hot was he, 

And he sat down upon the bank 
Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man from the house hard by 
At the Well to fill his pail; 

On the Well-side he rested it. 

And he bade the Stranger hail. 

“ Now art thou a bachelor, Stranger ? ” quoth he, 
“ For an if thou hast a wife. 

The happiest draught thou hast drank this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 
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II Or has tliy good woman, if one thou hast, 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 

For an if she have. I’ll venture niji life 
She has drank of the Well of St. Keyne.” 

“I have left a good woman who never was here," 
The Stranger he made reply, 

<1 But that my draught should be the better for that, 
I pray you answer me why?” 

“ St. Keyne,” quoth the Coinish-maii, “many a time 
Drank of this crystal Well, 

And before the Angel summon’d her. 

She laid on the water a spell. 

“ If the Husband of this gifted Well 
Shall drink before his Wife, 

A happy man tlienceforth is he, 

For he shall be Master for life. 

“ But if the Wife should drink of it first,.. 

God help the Husband then ! ” 

The Stranger stoopt to the Well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the water again. 

“ You drank of the Well I warrant betimes ?” 

He to the Cornish-raan said: 

But the Cornish-raan smiled as the Stranger spake, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 


VOL. VI. 


I. 
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“ I hasten’d as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my Wife in the porch ; 

But i’ faith she had been wiser than me, 

Foi she took a bottle to Church.” 

Westhiatjj 1798 
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Bruno, the Bishop of Ilerbipohtanum, mailing in the river 
of Damihius, with Henr) the Third, then Emperor, being 
not far from a place which the Geinianes call Sen Strudel, 
or the dtvouiing giilfe, which k neere unto Griiion, a castle 
in Austria, a spirit was heard clamouring aloud, 'Ho, ho, 
Bishop Bruno, whither art thou tiavolhng’ but dispose of 
th)Selle how thou pleascst, thou shalt be myprey and spoil ’ 
At the hearing of these words they «cie all stupified, and the 
Bishop with the rest ciost and blest themsehes The issue 
nas, that within a short time alter, the Bishop, feasting with 
the Emperor in a castle belonging to the Countessc of Esbureh, 
a rifter fell from the loof of the cbanibir wherein they sate, 
and strooke him dead at the table ” 

He\ wood s Hierarche of the Slessed Angels 


Bishop Bhuno atvoke in the dead imdmght, 

And he heard his heart heat loud with affiiglit: 
He dreamt he had rung the Palace hell, 

And the sound it gave was his passing knell. 

Bishop Bruno smiled at his fears so vain, 

He turned to sleep and he dreamt again; 

He rang at the palace gate once more, 

And Death v as the Porter that open’d the door. 

I. 2 
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He started up at the fearful dream, 

Aud he heard at his window the screech-ovil scream 
Bishop Bruno slept no moie that night,.. 

Oh! glad was he when he saw the day-light! 

Now lie goes forth in proud array. 

For he with the Emperor dines to-day; 

There was not a Baron in Germany 
That went with a nobler train than he. 

Before and behind his soldiers ride, 

The people throng’d to see their pride; 

They bow’d the head, aud the knee they bent, 
But nobody blest him as he went. 

So he went on stately and proud, 

When he heard a voice that cried aloud, 

“ Ho ! ho I Bishop Bruno ! you travel with glee,. 
But I would have you know, you travel to me!” 


Behind and before and on either side, 

He look’d, but nobody he espied ; 

And the Bishop at that grew cold with fear. 
For he heard the words distinct and clear. 

And when he rang at the Palace bell, 

He almost expected to hear his knell; 

And when the Porter turn’d the key. 

He almost expected Death to see. 
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But soon the Bishop reoovei’d his glee, 

For the Emperor welcomed him royally; 

And now the tables were spread, and there 
Were choicest wines and dainty fare. 

And now the Bishop had blest the meat, 

When a voice was heard as he sat in his scat,.. 

“ With the Emperor now you are dining with glee. 
But know, Bishop Bruno ! you sup with me 1 ” 

The Bishop then grew pale with affright. 

And suddenly lost his appetite ; 

All the wine and dainty cheer 

Could not comfoit his heart that was sick with feai. 

But by little and little recovered he, 

For the wine went flowing merrily, 

Tdl at length he forgot his formei dread, 

And his cheeks again grew rosy red. 

When he sat down to the royal fare 
Bishop Bruno was the saddest man there ; 

But when the masquers enter’d the hall. 

He was the merriest man of all. 

Then from amid the masquers’ crowd 
There went a voice hollow and loud,.. 

" You have past the day, Bishop Bruno, in glee ; 
But you must pass the night with me I ’’ 

I. 3 
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His cheek grows pale, and his eye-balls glare, 

And stifi' round his tonsure bristled his hair; 

With that there came one from the masquers’ band. 
And took the Bishop by the hand. 

The bony hand suspended his breath, 

His marrow grew cold at the touch of Death; 

On saints in vain he attempted to call. 

Bishop Brimo fell dead in the palace hall. 

IFe^ihuj}/, 1798. 
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1 . 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And lie before kia cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun. 

And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Willielmine. 


2 . 

Slie saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the. rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

3. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by; 

And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 

“’Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
“■Who fell in the great victory. 
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4. 

“ I find them in the garden^ 

For there’s many here about; 
And often when I go to plough. 
The ploughshare turns them out! 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“Were slain in that great victory.” 


5. 

“ Now tell U3 what ’I was all about,” 
Young Petarkin, he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks vip 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

“ Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.” 


6 . 

“ It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 

“ Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for, 

I could not well make out; 

But every body said,” quoth he, 

“ That't was a famous victory. 

7. 

“ My father lived at Blenheim then. 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 
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8 . 

fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wdde, 

And many a childing mother then, 

And new-born baby died ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


9. 

“ They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 

Bor many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


10 . 

“ Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

“ Wliy't was a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

“ Nay . . nay . . my little girl,” quoth he, 
“■ It was a famous victory. 


11 . 

“ And every body praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win." 

“ But what good came of it at last ? ” 
ftuoth little Peterkin. 

“ Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“ But’t was a famous victory.” 


Jrestbujyj 1798. 
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A TRUE BALLAD 

OP 

ST. ANTIDIUS, THE POPE, AND THE DEVIL. 


Desie AtenrVo cnentan las estnriasqne le aninOt que A mmles Jes- 
pues de Ramos, passo por la pnente dt un no qut ha nomhn 
Dwino} e vio eji u/t eampo gran, compana do tliahlos gue fe.?ta. 
van conlando a susjirindpes los males que fazien por his IkTrasi 
e entre todos las otros estava nn negro amanera de Bty\}pianQi 
t ulahavase que avie side anus que undavci lidiando con d Papa 
por Ic fazor 2>ecar i e nuncapudicru synon enlonres qnekJizUra 
fazer ya qvc pecado tnuy grave ; e esio provava lo por hi sanJu- 
lia del ajjosioUgo qrto traye. E Sani Atondio qtie vido aqucUo^ 
llamo aquel diahlo, e conjnrol por la virtud de Dins e jior la 
Santa Cruz qua h Uemsse a Roma ; e cavaljo en el; e llevol n 
Roma, el Jueves do la cena a horn de viissa, el Papa gut 
queric revestirse para dezir viissa ; dexo sant Atendio al diablo 
a lapnerta e dii'oZ que lo atendiese; e el eufro clentro e snco el 
Papa aparte, e dixol que fiziesse peniiencia de aquel ppcudoi e 
el qitiso h negrir, mas Jizo gelo otoryar el suuto ohispo con a 
sandalia que le. dio. E Jizo el Papa picnitmcia; e diro sanf 
Atendio la missa en su logar, e consagro la crisma ; e tonio una 
partida della para sy; e di^pediosse del Papa, q salio fuera, e 
cavalgo en el diahlo, c llevo lo a su arpohispado el sahado (h 
pascua a hora de missa. —Coaokica de E«pana. 

Tills Saint Atendio, according to the Chronica General, was 
Bishop of "Vcsytana in Gaul, and martyred by the Vandals 
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in the year 411. The Spaniards have a tradition that he 
\\as Bishop of .Taen: they say, “ that as the Devil was cross- 
iiirr the sea with tliis unwelcome load upon his hack, he art¬ 
fully endeavoured to make Atendio pronounce the name of 
Jesusj ■which, as it breaks all spells, would have enabled him 
to throw him off into the water; but that the Bishop, under- 
staTifiing his intent, only replied, Arre Diahloy Gee-up, 
Devil! ” and they add, “ that when he arrived at Rome, his 
hat was still covei-ed witli the snow which had fallen upon it 
while he was passing the Al))s, and that the hat is still shown 
4 jt Rome in conlirmation of the story and the miracle.” 
Fevjoo has two letters upon this whimsical legend among 
his Cartas Eruditas, In the first (T. 1, Carta 24.) he re- 
leplics to a correspondent who had gravely enquired his 
opinion upon the story, De hum linmoVi' says he, ^^estaha 
r. md. quando Ic ocurrio intjuirir mi dictameVi sohre la Histo- 
fitta de d Obispo de Jahuy de quum se cuenta, qiic fue a 
Eomd en una mchcy cuhalkro »so6re la csj^alda dc nii Diablo 
de rdquilt'i : Trisie de mf, St essa curiosidnd se hace cnutatjiosai 
y (lii)i mnekos en segitir cl exemplo de V. md. consultandome so- 
Itc cuentoh de ntnos tj viejusd' Nevertheless, though lie thus 
treats the story as an old wife’s tale, he bestows some reason¬ 
ing upon it. As he heard it,” lie says, it did not appear 
wlielher the use ■which the Bishoj> made of the Devil were 
licit or illicit; that is, whether lie made use of him as a 
wizard, by virtue of a compact, or hy virtue of authority, 
having the iierniission of the Most ITigh so to do. In either 
case there is h great incongruity. In the first, inasmuch as 
it is not credible that the Devil should voluntarily serve 
the Bishop for the pui’pose of preventing a great evil to the 
church: — I say voluntarilj/y because the notion that a com¬ 
pact is so binding upon the Devil that he can in no ways 
resist the pleasure of the jicrson with whom he has contracted 
es cosa de Theahges dc Tadc d la cinia. In the second, be¬ 
cause the journey being designed for a holy purpose, it is 
more conformable to reason that it should have been ex¬ 
ecuted by the ministry of a good angel than of a bad one; 
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as, for instance, Habakkuk was transported by the ministry 
of a good angel from Judea to Babylon, that he might catrr 
food to the imprisoned Daniel. If you should oppose to me 
the example of Christ, who was carried by the Devil to the 
pinnacle of the temple, I reply, that there are two manifest 
disparities. The first, that Christ conducted himself in this 
case passively and permissively ; the second, that the Deril 
placed him upon the pinnacle of the Temple, not for any 
good end, but with a most wicked intention, “ But,*' pur- 
sues the good Benedictine, “ why should I fatigue myself 
with arguing? I hold the stoiy unworthy of being critically 
examined till Lt be shown me written in some history, either 
ecclesiastical or profane, which is entitled to some credit.” 

Soon after this letter was published, another corre'»pondent in¬ 
formed Fcyjoo, that the story in qimstion was written in the 
General Clironicle of King D. Alphonso the Wise. This 
incited Iiim to farther enquiry. He found the same legend 
in the iSJjecj/Zam of Vincentius Bulovacensis, and 

there discovered that the saint was called Autidius, not 
Athendius, and that the scene lay upon the river Dunius 
instead of the river Divinus. Here too he found a re- 
Terence to Sigebertus Gemblacensis; and in that author, the 
account which the Chronicler had followed and the explan¬ 
ation of his errors in the topography: his Vesytania prov¬ 
ing to be Besan 9 onj and the river the Doubs, wliich the 
Romans called Dubius, Dubis, and Aduadubis. But he 
found also to his comfort, that though Jean Jacques Chiflet, 
a physician of Besan 5 on, had endeavoured to prove tlie truth 
of the story for the honour of his nation or city, in a book 
entitled Fcsoziti'o Civitas Imperialis Lihtra Sequaiuinmii and 
had cited certain ancient Acts and Breviaries, in support of 
it; the veracious Bollandists had decided that these Acts 
were apochryphal, the Breviaries not to be believed in this 
point, and the whole story a fable which had been equally 
related of St. IMaximus Tourinensis, and Pope Leo the 
Great. These Bollandists strain at a gnat, and swallow an 
Aullay with equal gravity. Fortified by their authority, 
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Foyjoo, who was worthy to have belonged to a Tnore en- 
lifrhtened church, triumphantly dismissed the legend, and 
observed, “ tliat the contriver was a clumsy fabler to make 
the Devil spend two days m)oii the journey, which,” as he 
ca^s, “ is slow travelling for an infernal postilion.” (Carfas 
Erudiias, T. 2. C. 21.) The discussion, however, reminded 
him of a curious story, which he thus relates: — “ 1 here is 
in this city of Oviedo a poor Porter, called by name Pedro 
Moreno, of whom a tale is told similar in substance to this 
of the Bishop of Jaen. The circumstance is lelatcd in this 
manner. Some letters had been deliveiedto him which he 
was to carry to Madrid with moic than ordinary diligence, 
because expedition was of importance. At a little distance 
from this city he met with a friar, who offered to join com¬ 
pany with him for the journey: to this he ol^jccted, upon 
the ground, that he was going in great haste, and that the 
friar would not be able to keep pace with him ; but in fine, 
the friar prevailed upon him to let it be so, and at the same 
time gave him a walking-stick for his use. So they began to 
travel together, and that so well, that‘Valladolid being foity 
leagues (ICO miles) from Oviedo, they got beyond that city 
on the first day to dinner. The test of the journey was per¬ 
formed with the same celerity. This story spread through 
the whole place, and was believed by all the vulgar (and by 
some also who were not of the vulgar) when it came to my 
ears; the authority referred to, was the man himself,*who 
had related it to an infinite number of pcr.sons. I sent for 
him to my cell to examine him. He affirmed that the story 
was true, but by questioning and cross-questioning him con¬ 
cerning the particulars, I made him fall into many con¬ 
tradictions. Moreover, I found that he had told the story 
with many variations to different persons. "VVliat I clearly 
ascertained was, that he had heard the legend of the Bishop 
of Jaen, and thought to become a famous man, by making 
a like fable believed of himself. I believe that many persons 
were undeceived when Iny enquiry was known. But before 
lliis examination was made, to^liow many places had the 
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report of this miraculous journey extended, where the h. 
posure of the falsehood will never reach i Perhaps, if thi 
writing should not prevent it, the journey of Pedro Moreno 
the Porter, will one day be little less famous in Spain than 
that 'of the Bishop of Jaen." — Cartas Ertuhtas. T. I, 
C. 24. 

According to Marullus, as quoted by Zuinger in his greji 
Theatrum Ilumante Vita;, j. 417., Antidius was Bishop of 
Touis, and Zosimus was the Pope whom he served so essen- 
tially by riding post to his aid. 

A very incon'cct copy of this Ballad was printed and sold by 
J. B.iiley, 116. Chancery Lane, piice 6d , rvith a print from 
a juvenile design by G. Cruiekshank. I tliink myself fortu¬ 
nate in having accidentally obtained tins broadside, which, 
for its rarity, will one day be deemed valuable in a collec- 
tion of the works of a truly original and iumiitable artist. 


It is Antidius tlie Bi.shop 
Who now at even tide, 
Taking the air and saying a prayer, 
Walks by the river side. 

The Devil had business that evening, 
And he upon earth would go ; 
For it was in the month of August, 
And the weather was close below. 

He had his books to settle. 

And up to earth he hied, 

To do it there in the evening air, 
All by the river side. . 
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His imps came flying around him, 

Of liis aftitii’s to tell; 

prom the north, and the south, and the east, and 
the west; 

They brought him the news that he liked best, 

Of the things they had done. 

And the souls they had won. 

And how they sped well 
In the service of Hell. 

There came a devil posting in 
Return’d from his employ. 

Seven years had he been gone froTii Hell, 

And now he came grinning for joy. 

“ Seven years,” quoth he, “of trouble and toil 
Have I labour’d the Pope to win ; 

And I to-day have caught him, 

He hath done a deadly sin ! ” 

And then he took the Devil’s book. 

And wrote the deed therein. 

Oh, then King Beelzebub for joy. 

He drew his mouth so wide. 

You might have seen his iron teeth, 

Four and forty from side to side. 

He wagg’d his ears, he twisted his tail. 

He knew not for joy what to do. 

In his hoofs and his horns, in his heels and his corns, 
It tickled him all through. 
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The Bifahop who beheld all this. 
Straight how to act bethought him, 

He leapt upon the, Devil’s back, 

And by the horns he caught him. 

And he said a Pater-noster 
As fast as he could say. 

And made a cross on the Devil’s head, 
And bade him to Rome away. 

Away, away, the Devil flew, 

All through the clear moonlight, 

I warrant who saw them on their way 
He did not sleep that night. 

Without bridle, Or saddle, or whip, or spin, 
Away they go like the wind j 
The beads ol the Bishop are hanging before, 
And the tail of the Devil behind. 

They met a Witch and she hail’d them 
As soon as she came within call; 

“ Ave Maria! ” the Bishop exclaim'd, 

It frightened her broomstick and she got a fall. 

He ran against a shooting star. 

So fast for fear did he sail. 

And he singed the beard of the Bishop 
Against a Comet’s tail; 
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And he pass’d between the horns of the Moon, 
With Antidms on his back ; 

And there was an eclipse that night, 

Which was not in the Almanack. 

The Bishop just as they set out, 

To tell Ills beads begun ; 

And he was by the bed of the Pope 
Before the string was done. 

The Pope fell down upon his knees. 

In terror and confusion. 

And he confess’d the deadly sin, 

And he had absolution. 

And all the Popes in bliss that be. 

Sung, O be joyful! then ; 

And all the Popes m bale that be. 

They howl’d for envy then ; 

For they before kept jubilee. 

Expecting Ins good company, 

Down in the Devil’s den. 

But what was this the Pope had done 
To bind his soul to Hell ? 

Ah! that is the mystery of this wonderful history, 
And I wish that I could tell I 

But would you know, there you must go. 

You can easily find the way; 

It is a broad and a well-known road 

That is travell’d by night and by day. 
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And you must look in the Devil’s book; 
You -will find one debt that was never paid jet 
If you search the leaves throughout; 

And that is the mystery of this wonderful history, 
And the way to find it out. 

1802. 
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GONZALO HERMIGUEZ. 


This story is related at length by Bernardo de Brito in his 
Crnmca de Cister., L. vi. C. 1., trhere he has preserved also 
part of a poem by Gonzalo Ilerniiguez. The verses are said 
to be the oldest in the Portuguezc language, and Brito says 
there were more of them, but he thought it sufficient to cite 
these for his purpose. If they had been correctly printed, 
it might have been difficult to make out their meaning, but 
from a text so corrupted it is impossible. 


1 . 

Is arms and in angei’, in struggle and strife, 
Gonzalo Hermiguez won his wife; 

He slew the Moor who from the fray 
Was rescuing Fatima that day; 
la vain she shriek’d: Gonzalo prest 
The IMoorish prisoner to his breast; 

That breast in iron was array’d, 

The gauntlet was bloody that graspt the Maid ; 
Through the bever-sight his eye 
Glared fierce and red and wrathfully. 

And while he bore the captive away 
His heart rejoiced, and he blest the day. 

M 2 
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2 . 

Under the lemon walk’s odorous shade 
Gonzalo Hermiguez wooed the Maid; 
The ringlets of his raven hair 
Waved upon the evening air, 

And gentle ithoughts that raise a sigh 
Soften’d the warrior’s dark-brown eye, 
When he with passion and sweet song 
Wooed her to forgive the wrong ; 

Till she no more could say him nay. 
And the Moorish Maiden blest the day 
When Gonzalo bore her a captive away. 


3. 

To the holy Church -with pomp and pride 
Gonzalo Hermiguez led his bride. 

In the sacred font that happy day 
Her stain of sin was wash’d away; 

There did the Moorish Maiden claim 
Another faith, another name; 

There as a Christian convert plight 
Her faith unto the Christian Knight, 

And Oriana blest the day 

When Gonzalo bore her a captive away. 

4). 

Of Affonso Henriques’ court the pride 
Were Gonzalo Hermiguez and his bride; 
In battle strongest of the strong, 

In peace the master of the song, 

Gonzalo of all was first in fame, 

The loveliest she and the happiest dame. 
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But ready for her heavenly birth 
She z'as not left to facie on earth ; 

In that dread hour with Heaven in view. 

The comfort of her faith she knew, 

And blest on her death-bed the day 
When Gonzalo bore her a captive away. 

S. 

Through a long and holy life 
Gonzalo Hcrmiguez mourn’d his wife. 

The arms wherewith he won his bride, 

Sword shield and lance, were laid aside. 

That head which the high-plumed helm had worn 
Was now of its tresses shaven and shorn, 

A Monk of Alcoba9a he 
Eminent for sanctity. 

Contented in Ins humble cell 
The meekest of the meek to dwell, 

His business was by night and day 
For Oriaiia’s soul to pray. 

Never day did he let pass 
But scored to her account a mass j 
Devoutly for the dear one dead 
With self-inflicted stripes he bled; 

This was Gonzalo’s sole employ, 

This was Gonzalo’s only joy; 

Till love thus purified became 
A holy, yea, a heavenly flame; 

And now in Heaven both bless the day 
When he bore the Moorish captive away, 

Bristol, 1801. 
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QUEEN ORRACA, 

AND 

THE EIVE MARTYRS OF MOROCCO. 


This Legend is related in the Chronicle of Affonso II, and in 
the Histona Seraflw of Fr Manocl da Esperanga. 


1 . 

The Friars five have girt their loins, 
And taken staff in hand ; 

And never shall those Friars again 
Flear mass in Christian land. 

They went to Queen Orraca, 

To thank iier and bless her then; 
And Queen Orraca in tears 
Knelt to the holy men. 

“ Three things, Queen Orraca, 

We prophesy to you : 

Hear us, in the name oF God ! 

For time will prove them true. 
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“ Ill Morocco we must martyr’d be; 

Christ hath vouchsafed it thus: 

We shall shed our blood for Him 
Who shed Ids blood for us. 

“ To Coimbra shall our bodies be brought, 
Such being the win divine; 

That Christians may behold and feel 
Blessings at our shrine. 

“ And when unto that place of rest 
Our bodies shall draw nigh, 

Who sees us first, the King or you. 

That one that night must die. 

“ Fare thee well, Queen Orraca! 

For thy soul a mass we will say. 

Every day as long as we live. 

And on thy d3dng day.” 

The Friars they blest her, one by one, 
Where she knelt on her knee. 

And they departed to the laud 
Of the Moors beyond the sea. 


2 . 

“ What news, O King Afifonso, 

What news of the Friars five ? 

Have they preach’d to the Miramamolin ; 
And are they still alive ? ” 


M 4 
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“ They have fought the fight, 0 Queen! 

They have run the race ; 

In robes of white they hold the palm 
Before the throne of Grace. 

“ All naked in the sun and air 
Their mangled bodies lie; 

What Chiistian dared to bury them, 

By the bloody Moors would die.” 


3. 

“ What news, 0 King Affonso, 

Of the Martyrs five what news ? 

Doth the bloody Miramamolm 
Their burial still refuse ? ” 

“ That on a dunghill they should rot, 

The bloody Moor decreed j 

That their dishonour’d bodies should 
The dogs and vultures feed : 

“ But the thunder of God roll’d over them, 
And the lightning of God flash’d round; 

Nor thing impure, nor man impure, 

Could approach the holy ground. 

“ A thousand miracles appall’d 
The cruel Pagan’s mind ; 

Our brother Pedro brings them here. 

In Coimbra to be shrined.” 
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4-. 

Every altar ia Coimbra 

Is drest for the festival day ; 

All tbe people in Coimbra 
Are dight in their richest array; 

Every bell in Coimbra 
Doth merrily, merrily, ring ; 

The Clergy and the Knights await. 

To go forth with the Queen and the King. 

«Come forth, come forth, Queen Orracal 
We make the procession stay.'’ 

“I beseech thee. King Affonso, 

Go you alone to-day. 

“I have pain in my head this morning. 

I am ill at heart also : 

Go without me, King Affonso, 

For I am too faint to go.” 

« The relics of the Martyrs five 
All maladies can cure ; 

They will requite the charity 
You shew’d them once, be suie ; 

“Come forth then. Queen Orraca 
You make the procession stay: 

It were a scandal and a sin 
To abide at home to-day.” 
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Upon lier palfrey she is set^ 

And forward tlien they go ; 

And over the long bridge they pass. 

And np tlie long hill wind alow. 

“ Prick forward, King Affonao, 

And do not wait for me ; 

To meet them close by Coimbra, 

It were discourtesy; 

“ A little while I needs must wait, 

Till this sore pain be gone ; . . . 

I will proceed the best I can, 

But do you and your Knights prick on." 

The King and his Knights prick'd up the lull 
Faster than before; 

The King and his Knights have topt the hill, 
And now they are seen no more. 


As the King and his Knights went down the hill 
A wild boar crost the way; 

“ Follow him ! follow him 1 ” cried the King ; 

“ We have time by the Queen’s delay I " 

A-hunting of the boar astray 
Is King Affonso gone: 

Slowly, slowly, but straight the while. 

Queen Orraoa is coming on. 
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And winding now the train appears 

" Between the olive-trees: 

Queen Oiraca alighted then, 

And fell upon her knees. 

The Friars of Alanquer came first, 

And next the relics past;... 

Queen Orraca look’d to see 
The King and his Knights come last. 

She heard the horses tramp behind; 

At that she turn’d her face: 

King Affonso and his Knights came up 
All panting from the chase. 

«Have pity upon my poor soul, 

Holy Martyis five 1” cried she: 

“Holy Mai’y, Mother of God, 

Virgin, pray for me 1 ” 

5. 

That day in Coimbra 
Many a heart was gay; 

But the heaviest heart in Coimbra, 

Was that poor Queen’s that day. 

The festival is over, 

The sun hath sunk in the west; 

All the people in Coimbra 
Have betaken themselves to rest. 
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Queen Orraca’s Father Confessor 
At midnight is awake ; 

Kneeling at the Martyrs’ shrine, 
And praying for her sake. 

Just at the midnight hour, when all 
Was still as still could be, 

Into the Church of Santa Cruz, 
Came a saintly company ; 

All in robes of russet grey, 

Poorly were they dight ; 

Each one girdled with a cord, 

Like a Friar Minorite. 

But from those robes of russet grey, 
There flow’d a heavenly light; 

For each one was the blessed soul 
Of a Friar Minorite. 

Brighter than their brethren, 

Among the beautiful band ; 

Five were there who each did bear 
A palm branch in his hand. 

He who led the brethren, 

A living man was he ; 

And yet he shone the brightest 
Of all the company. 
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Before the steps of the altar, 

Each one bow’d his head; 

And then with solemn voice they sung 
The Service of the Dead. 


‘■And who are ye, ye blessed Saints ? ” 

The Eather Confessor said; 

« And for what happy soul sing ye 
The Service of the Dead? ” 

«These are the souls of our brethren in bliss, 
The Martyrs five are we: 

And this is our father Francisco, 

Among us bodily. 

II VVe are come hither to perform 
Our promise to the Queen; 

Go thou to King Affonso, 

And say what thou hast seen.” 

There was loud knocking at the door. 

As the heavenly vision fled ; 

And the porter called to the Confessor, 

To tell him the Queen was dead. 


Bristol} 1803» 
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THE OLD WOMAN OF BERKELEY, 

A BALLAD, 

SKEWING HOW AN OLD WOMAN BODE DOUBLE, 
AND WHO RODE BEFORE HER. 


A. D. 852. Chca dic^ istos^ nutlicr quatdam mdejica^ in uUa 
qum Berhaleia dicitur degenst amatnx ac jtetulantia^ 

fiagitiis vioduni usqua in semwn et auguriis non vsqu 

ad mortem impiidica permansit Ha-c die quadam cum sedertt 
adprandium^ eornicula qttam pio deliiiis puscehat^ nmio 
gurrire ca&pit; q-uo andtiOf mnlieris cultellus de manu exc\d\t^ 
simvl et faciei palUicere e(pp% et emisso riigituy liadiCi tnguii, 
uccipiam grande viconwiodunit hodieque ad suhum nUimum 
vieum pervenit aratrum. Quo dicto, nuncive dohris infrarit; 
tnzdiere vero perctmciaia ad quid venirti, afferOf inquit^ iibiJUn 
tid ohitum et totius fatnilife ejus cx subitd rnind viteriium. Hoc 
qtwque dulure nndier pemiota, lecto protinus decuhuit grauttr 
injirmata ; sejitiens^ue morhuni snbrepere ad uifaZia, lihros quos 
kabuit superstites, monachum videlicet et monachanit per episto- 
lam invitaviti advenientes aittem voce shigultiente alloguHur, 
BgOi inquit, o puerif meo iniserahili futo damoniacis semper 
artibus inservivi; ego omriium viiw7u7n. sentina, ego ilkcebrarum 
onniiianfui inagistra. JjJrat tamen mihi inter h<ec mala spts 
vestrcc rdigionisj qucc meam solidaret animam desperatam ; los 
expectdbani pj’opugnatores contra d< 2 mones, tutores contra sctw- 
simos hostes. Nunc igiiur quoniam ad finem vita: perveni, 
rogo VOS per materna uherat nt mea fentatis dlhviare tormenfa. 
Insuite me defunciam in conn cervinOj ac deinde hi sarcopliago 
Japideo supponite, operculumquc ferro et plumbo constringite^ ac 
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(hmm lapidem irihus catkenis ferrcU eiJoTtmimiscircundanicx, 
dcricos quinquaginta pmlmorum cantores, et iot per tres dies 
pTE^lgi^J'OS missartm celebratores applicate^ qui feroccs hnigcnt 
adievsarWT^^'f^ incur&us. Ita si tnhus nociihus secura jacucroy 
quarta die vie infndiie humo. 

Faciumque est vt prtpceperat iVis. Sed, prok doloi > nil preusy 
ml lacrynKBy nil denmm valucre calhcnm. Primis enim duahus 
noctihus, cum chon psallentmm corporz asisisitbani, advcnievies 
JDmones ostium €cdei.i(p confregerunt ingenti obice clmisuTtiy 
extrmasque caihenas nogotio levi diriimpunt; media, autem. 
qiisfartioT erai, illihata manehat. Tertm autem nocte, circa 
galliciniumi strepitii hostium adoentantinm, omne monastenum 
risujii est n fundamento moveri. Unns ergo damonwn, et 
vriltu ceeieri^ terrihihor et staturd eminentiovy januas Ecclesice 
mpeiu viohiito cnnc-imas in fragme7ita dejecit Divexemint 
denti cum hicisy mctu, steierunt omnium capilli, et psalmorum 
eoncenhts defecit Daemon ergo gestn ui videhaiur urroganii ad 
sepukhrum accedens, ci 7iomen nivhens viodicwn ingeminans, 
surgere impemvit Qud lespondentey quod nequintpio viveu^ 
liSyjam mnh tuoy inquity snlveris; et pjotimis cathmam qua 
cateroTum ferocium deemonum delusciat, vdnt stuppeinn vincu-^ 
lum rumpehat. Operculum etiam •iepjdchri pedc depellens, 
muliereni pnlam omnihwi ah ecclesid exiiuiit, uhiprce foribus 
nigej'equiis superbe hinniens videbatur, -uncis Jeneis et clavis 
undiqne cohJItus, super qwm mi set a mvTier projectay ah onilis 
assistentlum evanuit. Audiehantur iamen vlamores per quatuor 
fare miliaria horribilesy auxiUvm postxdantES. 

Isia iiaque qiuB retuli incredibilia non erunf, si hgatur beati 
Gregorii diedogusy in quo referty hominem xn ecchsid sepuUumy 
a daxnonihuH foras ejectmn. Et apxid Francos Carolus Mar- 
iellus insignis vir fortiiudinisy qui Saracenas Galham ingressos, 
Eispaniam redire compulity exactis vita sua diehusy in Eccksid 
beati JDionj/sH legitur fxtisse sepultus. Sed qitia patrivioniay 
cum decimis omnUim fere ecclesiarum Gallia:, pro stipendio 
emmilitonum suorum inuiilaveraiy miserabiliter a mc^lignis 
spirifibus de sepidchro corporaliier avulsus, usque in hodurnum 
diemxiusquam comparuit.—Matthew of Westminster. 
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This story is also related by Olous Magnus, and in the Nu 

remberg Chronicle. But Wilham of Malmesbury seems to 
have been the original authority, and he had the storyfrom 
an eye-witness. “ When I shall have related it," he sav» 
«the credit of the narrative will not be shaken, though Ae 
minds of the hearers should be incredulous, for I haveheani 
it from a man of such character who would swear he had setn 
lit that I should blush to disbelieve."—SHAura’s IVilham 
of Mahneshur^i p. 264. 


The Haven croak’d as she sate at her meal, 

And the Old Woman knew what he said, 

And she grew pale at the Raven’s tale, 

And sicken’d and went to her bed. 

“ Now fetch me my children, and fetch them with 
speed,” 

The Old Woman of Berkeley said, 

“ The Monk my son, and my daughter the Nun, 
Bid them hasten or I shall be dead.” 

The Monk her son, and her daughter the Nun, 
Their way to Berkeley went, 

And they have brought with pious thought 
The holy sacrament. 

The Old Woman shriek’d as they enter’d her door, 
And she cried with a voice of despair, 

“ Now take away the sacrament, 

For its presence I cannot hear I " 
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Her lip it trembled with agony, 

The sweat ran down her blow, 

»I have tortures in store for evermore. 

But spare me, iny children, now ! ” 

Away they sent the sacrament, 

The fit it left her weak. 

She look’d at her childicn with ghastly eyes, 
And faintly struggled to apeak. 

» All kind of sin I have rioted in, 

And the judgement now must be, 

But I secured my children’s souls, 

Oh I pray, my children, for me ! 

»I have 'nointed myself with infant’s fat, 

Tlie fiends have been my slaves, 

From sleeping bahos I have suck’d the breath, 

And breaking by charms the sleep of death, 

I have call'd the dead from tiieir graves. 

« And the Devil will fetch me now in fire, 

My witchcrafts to atone; 

And I who have troubled the dead man’s grave 
Shall never have rest in my own. 

“ Bless, I entreat, my winding sheet, 

My children, I beg of you; 

And with holy water sprinkle my shroud, 

And sprinkle my coffin too. 
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“ And let me be chain’d in my coffin of stone, 
And fasten it stiong, I implore, 

With iron bars, and with three chains, 

Chain it to the church floor. 

“ And bless the chains and sprinkle them, 

And let fifty Priests stand round, 

Who night and day the mass may say, 

Where I lie on the ground. 

“And see that fifty Choristers 
Beside the bier attend me. 

And day and night by the tapers’ light, 

With holy hymns defend me. 

“ Let tlie church bells all both great and small, 
Be toll’d by night and day, 

To drive from thence the fiends who come 
To bear my body away. 

“ And ever have the church door barr’d 
After the even-song; 

And I beseech you, children dear, 

Let the bars and bolts be strong. 

“And let this be three days and nights 
My wretched corpse to save ; 

Till the fourth morning keep me safe, 

And then I may rest in niy grave.” 
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The Old Woman of Berkeley laid her down, 

And her eyes grew deadly dim, 

Short came her breath, and the struggle of death 
Did loosen every limb. 

They blest the old woman’s winding sheet 
With rites and prayers due, 

With holy water they sprinkled her shroud, 

And they sprinkled her coffin too. 

And they chain’d her in her coffin of stone, 

And with iron barr'd it down, 

And in the church with three strong chains 
They chain’d it to the ground. 

And they blest the chains and sprinkled tliem. 
And fifty Priests stood round. 

By night and day the mass to say 
Where elie lay on the ground. 

And fifty sacred Choristers 
Beside the bier attend her, 

Who day and night by the tapers’ light 
Should with holy hymns defend her. 

To see the Priests and Choristers 
It was a goodly sight. 

Each holding, as it were a staff, 

A taper burning bright. 
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And the chuicli bells all both great and small, 
Did toll so loud and long , 

And they have bail’d the chuich door haul, 
Aftci the even-song. 

And the fiist night the tapeis’ light 
Buint steadily and cleai, 

But they without a hideous rout 
Of angiy fiends could hear; 

A hideous roar at the church door 
Like a long thunder peal; 

And the pilests they pray’d, and the choristers 
Louder lu fearful zeal. 

Loud toll'd the bell, the piiests pray’d well. 
The tapers they burnt bugbt, 

The Monk her sou, and her daughter the Nun 
Tliey told theii beads all night. 

The cock he ciew, the Fiends they flew 
From the voice of the morning away; 

Then iindisturb’d the Choristers sing, 

And the fifty Priests they pray; 

As they had sung and pray’d all night 
They pray’d and sung all day. 

The second night the tapers’ light 
Burnt dismally and blue, 

And every one saw his neighboui’s face 
Like a dead man’s face to view. 
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■Ind jells and ciies Mitliout aiise 
That the stoutest heart might shock. 

And a deafening loanng like a cataract pouting 
Otei a mountain lock. 

The Monk and Nun they told theu- beads 
As fast as they could tell, 

And aje as louder giew the noise 
The faster went the bell. 

Louder and louder the Choiisters sung 
As they trembled more and more, 

■ind the Piiests as they pray’d to heaven for aid, 
They smote then bieasts full soie. 

The cock he ciew, tlie Fiends they flew 
Tioin the voice of the nioiimig avaj , 

Then undisturb’d the Choristers sing. 

And the fifty Priests they pray , 

As they had sung and pray’d all night 
They pray’d and sung all day. 

The third night came, and the tapers* flame 
A frightful stench did make ; 

And they burnt as though they had been dipt 
In the burning brimstone lake. 

And the loud commotion, like the rushing of ocean, 
Grew momently more and moie; 

And strokes as of a battering ram. 

Did shake the strong church door. 

N 3 
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The bellmen, they for very fear 
Could toll the bell no longer ; 

And still as louder grew the strokes, 

Their fear it grew the stronger. 

The Monk and Nun forgot their beads, 

They fell on the ground in dismay; 

There was not a single Saint in heaven 
To whom they did not pray. 

And the Choristers’ song, which late was so strong, 
Falter'd with consternation, 

For the church did rock as an earthquake shock 
Uplifted its foundation. 

And a sound was heard like the trumpet’s blast, 
That shall one day wake the dead; 

The strong church door could hear no more. 

And the bolts and the bars they fled; 

And the tapers’ light was extinguish’d quite, 

And the choristers faintly sung, 

And the Priests dismay’d, panted and pray’d, 

And on all Saints in heaven for aid 
They call’d with trembling tongue. 

And in He came with eyes of flame. 

The Devil to fetch the dead. 

And all the church with his presence glow’d 
Like a fiery furnace red. 
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He laid Ills band on the iron chains, 

And like flax they moulder’d asunder, 

And the coffin lid, which was barr’d so firm, 

He burst with his voice of thunder. 

And he bade the Old Woman of Berkeley rise, 

And come with her master away; 

A cold sweat started on that cold corpse. 

At the voice she was forced to obey. 

She rose on her feet in her winding sheet. 

Her dead flesh quiver'd with fear, 

And a groan like that which the Old Woman gave 
Never did mortal hear. 

She follow'd her Master to the church door. 

There stood a black horse there; 

His breath was red like furnace smoke, 

His eyes like a meteor’s glare. 

The Devil lie flung her on the horse. 

And he leapt up before. 

And away like the lightning’s speed they went, 

And she was seen no mox'e. 

They saw her no more, but her cries 
For four miles round they could hear, 

And children at rest at their mothers’ breast 
Started, and scream’d with fear. 

N 4) 


Herefordf 1798. 



THE SURGEON’S WARNING, 


The subject of this parody was suggested by a friend, to whom 
also I am indebted for some of tlie stanzas 
Respecting tlie patent coffins lierein mentioned, after tlie man¬ 
ner of Catholic Poets, who confess the actions they attribute 
to their Saints and Deity to be but fiction, I hetuht declare 
that it is by no means my design to depreciate that iisefulin- 
ventionj and all persons to whom this Ballad shall come 
ate requested to take notice, that nothing heiein asset ted con¬ 
cerning the aforesaid coffins is true, etcept that the malcor 
and patentee lives by St. Mat tin’s Lane. 


The Doctor whisper’d to tlie Nurse, 

And the Surgeon knew what he said; 

And he grew pale at the Doctor’s tale, 

And trembled in his sick-bed. 

“ Now fetch mo my brethren, and fetch them with 
speed,” 

The Surgeon afifrighted said ; 

“ The Parson and the Undertaker, 

Let them hasten or 1 shall be dead.” 
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The Parson and the Undertaker 
They hastily came complying, 

And the Surgeon’s Prentices ran up stairs 
When they heard that their Master was dying. 

The Prentices all they enter’d the room, 

]3y one, by two, by three; 

With a sly grin came Joseph in, 

First of the company. 

The Surgeon swore as they enter’d his door, 

’T was fearful his oaths to hear, .. 

»Now send these scoundrels out of my sight, 

I beseech ye, my brethren dear! ” 

He foam’d at the mouth wdth the rage he felt, 
And he wrinkled his black eyc-hrow, 

‘'That rascal Joe would be at me, I know, 

But zounds, let him spare me now ! ” 

Then out they sent the Prentices, 

The fit it left him weak. 

He look’d at his brothel's with ghastly eyes. 

And faintly struggled to speak. 

“fill kinds of oarcases I have cut np, 

And now my turn will be; 

But, brothel's, I took care of you, 

So pray take care of me. 
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“ I have made candles of dead men’s fat, 

The Sextons have been my slaves, 

I have bottled babes unborn, and dried 
Hearts and livers from rifled graves. 

“ And my Prentices now will surely come 
And carve me bone from bone. 

And I who have rifled the dead man’s grave 
Shall never have rest in my own. 

" Bury me in lead when I am dead, 

My brethren, I entreat, 

And see the coffin weigh’d, I beg. 

Lest the plumber should be a cheat. 

“ And let it be solder’d closely down, 

Strong as strong can be, I implore; 

And put it in a patent coffin. 

That I may rise no more. 

“ If they carry me off in the patent coffin, 
Their labour wiU be in vain ; 

Let the Undertaker see it bought of the maker, 
Who lives by St. Martin’s Lane. 

“And bury me in my brother’s church, 

For that will safer be; 

And I implore, lock the church door. 

And pray take care of the key. 
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“ And all night long let three stout men 
The vestry watch within; 

To each man give a gallon of beer, 

And a keg of Holland’s gin; 

» Powder and ball and blunderbuss, 

To save me if he can, 

And eke five guineas if he shoot 
A Resurrection Man. 

“ And let them watch me for three weeks, 

My wretched corpse to save; 

For then I think that I may stink 
Enough to rest in my grave.” 

The Surgeon laid him down in his bed. 

His eyes grew deadly dim. 

Short came his breath, and the struggle of death 
Did loosen every limb. 

They put him in lead when he was dead. 

And with precaution meet. 

First they the leaden coffin weigh. 

Lest the plumber should be a cheat. 

They had it solder’d closely down. 

And examin’d it o’er and o’er, 

And they put it in a patent coffin 
That he might rise no more. 
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For to carry him off in a patent coffin, 

Woulclj they thought, be but labour in vain, 

So the Undertaker saw it bougiit of the maker, 
Who lives by St. Martin’s Lane. 

In his brother’s church they buried him, 

That safer he might be ; 

They lock’d the door, and would not trust 
The Sexton with the key. 

And tliree men in the vestry watch 
To save him if they can, 

And should he come there to shoot they swear 
A Resurrection Man. 

And the first night by lanthoi n light 
Through the church-yard as they went, 

A guinea of gold the Sexton shew’d 
That Mister Joseph sent. 

But conscience was tough, it was not enough. 
And their honesty never swerved, 

And they bade him go with Mister Joe 
To the Devil as he deserved. 

So all night long by the vestry fire 
They quaff’d their gin and ale, 

And they did drink, as you may think. 

And told full many a tale. 
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The Cock he crew cock-a-doodle-doo, 

Past five! the watchmen said; 
yd they went away, for while it was day 
They might safely leave the dead. 

The second night by lanthorn light 
Through the church-j'-ard as they went, 

He whisper’d anew, and sliew'd them two 
That Mister Joseph sent. 

The guineas were bright and attracted their sight, 
They look’d so heavy and new, 

And their fingers itch’d as they weie bewitch'd, 

And they knew not what to do. 

But they waver’d not long, for conscience was strong 
And tliey thouglit they might get more, 

And they refused the gold, but not 
So rudely as before. 

So all night long by the vestry fire 
They quaff’d their gin and ale, 

And they did diink, as you may think, 

And told full many a tale. 

The third night as by lanthorn light 
Through the church-yard they went, 

He hade them see, and shew’d them three 
That Mister Joseph sent. 
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They look’d askaunce with greedy glance, 

The guineas they shone bright, 

For the Sexton on the yellow gold 
Let fall his lanthorn light. 

And he look'd sly with his roguish eye, 

And gave a well-timed wink, 

And they could not stand the sound in his hand, 
For he made tlie guineas chink. 

And conscience, late that had such weight, 

All in a moment fails, 

For well they knew that it was true 
A dead man tells no tales. 

And they gave all their powder and ball, 

And took the gold so bright, 

And they drank their beer and made good cheer, 
Till now it was midnight. 

Then, though the key of the church-door 
Was left with the Parson, his brother, 

It open’d at the Sexton’s touch,... 

Because he had another. 

And in they go with that villain Joe, 

To fetch the body by night, 

And all the church look’d dismally 
By his dark-lanthorn light. 
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Thpy laid the pick-axe to the stones, 

Aud they moved them soon asunder ; 

They shovelt’d away the hard-prcst clay, 

And came to the coffin under. 

They burst the patent coffin first. 

And they cut through the lead ; 

And they laugh’d aloud when they saw the shroud, 
Because they had got at the dead. 

And they allow’d the Sexton the shroud. 

And they put the coffin back ; 

And nose and knees they then did squeeze 
The Surgeon in a sack. 

The watchmen as they past along 
Full four yards off could smell, 

And a curse bestow’d upon the load 
So disagreeable. 

So they carried the sack a-pick-a-back, 

And they carved him bone from bone, 

But what became of the Surgeon’s soul 
Was never to mortal known. 


Westbury, 1798 . 
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It ■\\ as a little island where he dw’elt, 

A solitary islet, bleak and bare, 

Short scanty herbage spotting with dark spots 
Its grey stone surface. Never niariner 
Approach'd that rude and uninviting coast, 

Nor ever fisherman his lonely bark 
Anchor’d beside its shore. It was a place 
Befitting well a rigid anchoret, 

Dead to the hopes and vanities and joys, 

And purposes of life: and he had dwelt 
Many long years upon that lonely isle ; 

For in ripe manhood he abandon’d arms. 

Honours and friends and country and the woild, 
And liad grown old in solitude. That isle 
Some solitary man in other times 
Had made his dwelling-place; and Henry found 
The little chapel which his toil had built 
Now by the storms unroof’d, his bed of leaves 
Wind-scatter’d ; and his grave o’ergrown with grass, 
And thistles, whose white seeds there wing’d in vain, 
Wither’d on rocks, or in the waves rvere lost. 

So he repair'd the chapel’s ruin’d roof, 

Clear’d the grey lichens from the altar-stone, 

And underneath a rock that shelter’d him 
From the sea-blast, he built his hermitage. 
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The peasants from the shore w ould bi’ing him food, 
4dc1 beg his prayers ; but human converse else 
He knew not in that utter solitude ; 

Nor ever visited the haunts of men, 

Saie uhen some sinful wretch on a sick bed 
Implored his blessing and his aid in death, 

That summons he delay’d not to obey. 

Though the night-tempest or autumnal wind 
.Madden’d (he waves; and though the manner, 

. 41 beit relying on his saintly load. 

Grew pale to see the peril. Thus lie lived 

most austere and self-denying man, 

Till abstinence and age and watchfulness 
Had u orn him down, and it was pain at last 
To rise at midnight from his bed of leaves 
And bend his knees in prayer. Yet not the less, 
Though with reluctance of infirmity, 

Ro^e he at midnight from his bed of leaves 
.■iiidbent his knees in prayer; but with more zeal, 
Aloie self-condemning fervour, raised his voice 
Iniploriiig pardon for the natural sin 
Of that reluctance, till the atoning prajmr 
Had satisfied his heart, and given it peace, 

.And the repented fault became a joy. 

One night upon the shore his cliapel-hell 
Was heard, the air was calm, and its far sounds 
Over the water came, distinct and loud. 

.Alarm'd at that unusual hour to hear 
Its toll irregular, a monk arose, 


VOL. VI. 
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And crost to the island-chapel. On a stone 
Henry was sitting there, dead, cold, and stiff, 

The bell-rope in his hand, and at his feet 
The lamp * that stream’d a long unsteady light. 

JVesihttry^ 1799 . 

* This story is related in the English Mnityrology, 1608. 



ST. GUALBERTO. 


ADDREaSiED TO GEORGE BURNETT. 


■Milton has made the name of Vallumbrosa familiar to English 
readers; few of whom, unless they have visited the spot, know 
that it is the chief seat of a religious order founded hy St. 
Gualberto A passage in one of Miss Seward’s early letters 
show s how well Milton had observed the peculiar featui e of 
its autumnal scenery. “ I have heard my father say, that 
when he was in Italy with Lord Chailes Fitzroj, they 
tnnelled through ■\''allumbiosa in autumn, after the leaves 
had begun to fall, and that then guide was obliged to tiy 
what was land, and what w.atei, hy pushing a long pole 
Inifore him, which he cairicd in his hand, the vale being so 
very irriguous, and the leaves so totally coveiing the surface 
of the streams ”— Pnetieal Works of ANira SEVVAiin, with 
Extracts ft om her Litcraiy Coirespondtncc, vol. i. p. Ixvxvi. 


1 . 

The work is done, the fabric is complete; 

Distinct the Traveller sees its distant tower, 

Yet ere his steps attain the sacred seat, 

Must toil for many a league and many an hour. 
Elate the Abbot sees the pile and knows, 

Stateliest of convents now, his new Mosoera rose. 
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2 . 

Long were the tale that told Moscera’s pude, 

Its coliiiiina cluster’d strengtli and lofty state, 
How many a saint bedeck'd its sculptuied side, 
What intersecting arches graced its gate; 

Its towers how liigh, its massy \i alls how strong, 
These fairly to describe were sure a tedious sung. 

3 . 

Yet while the fane rose slowly from the ground. 
But little store of charity, I ween. 

The passing pilgrim at Moscera found ; 

And often there the mendicant was seen 
Hopeless to turn him from the convent-door, 
Because this oost^' work still kept the brethren pooi, 


4 . 

Now all is finish’d, and from every side 

They flock to view the fabric, young and old. 
Who now can tell Rodulfo’s secret pride, 

When on the Sabbath-day his eyes behold 
The multitudes that crowd his church’s floor, 
.Some sure to serve their God, to see Mosccra more, 


5 . 

So chanced it that Gualberto pass'd that way, 
Since sainted for a life of saintly deeds. 

He paused the new-rear’d convent to survey, 
And o'er the structure w'hilst his eye proceeds, 
Sorrowed, as one whose holier feelings deem 
That ill so proud a pile did humble monks beseem. 
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6 . 

Him, musing as he stood, Rodulfo saw, 

And forth he came to greet the holy guest; 
For him lie knew as one who held the law 
Of Benedict, and each seveie behest 
So duly kept uith such religious care, 

That Hea\en had oft vouchsafed its wonders to his 
prayer. 

7. 

“ Good brother, welcome!” thus Rodulfo ciies, 
“ In sooth it glads me to behold you here; 

It is Gualbeito ! and mine aged eyes 
Did not deceive me : yet full many a year 
Hath slipt away, since last you bade farewell 
To me your host and my uncomfortable cell. 


8 . 

’Tuas but a sorry welcome then you found, 
And such as suited ill a guest so dear. 

The pile was ruinous, the base unsound ; 

It glads me more to bid you u'elcome here, 

For you can call to mind our former state j 
Come, brother, pass with me the uewMoscera’s gate.” 


9. 

So spake the cheerful Abbot, but no smile 
Of answering joy relax’d Gualberto’s brow; 
He raised his band and pointed to the pile, 

“ Moscera better pleased me then, than now ; 
A palace this, befitting kingly pride I 
Will holiness, my friend, in palace pomp abide?” 
o 3 
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10 . 

“ Aye/’ cries Eudolfo,. “ ’tis a stately place! 

And jiomp becomes the House of Worship Aveli 
Nay, scowl not round with so severe a face ! 

When earthly kings in seats of grandeur drrtll 
Where art exhausted decks the sumptuous hall, 
Can poor and sordid huts beseem the Loid of all? 


11 . 

“ And ye have rear’d these stately towers on hiirh 
To serve your God ?” the Monk severe replied, 
It rose from zeal and earnest piety, 

And prompted by no worldly thoughts beside? 
Abbot, to him who prays with soul sincere 
However poor the cell, God -will incline his ear. 


12 . 

“ Eodulfo ! while this haughty building rose, 
Still was the pilgrim welcome at your door? 
Did charity relieve the orphan’s woes ? 

Clothed ye the naked ? did ye feed the poor ? 
He who with alms most succours the distiest, 
Proud Abbot 1 know he serves his heavenly Father 
best. 


13. 

“ Did they in sumptuous palaces go dwell 
Who first abandon’d all to serve the Lord ? 
Their place of worship was the desart cell, 

Wild fruits and berries spread their frugal board, 
And if a brook, like this, ran murmuring by, 
They blest their gracious God, and ‘ thought it 
luxury.’ ” 
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14 . 

Then anger darken’d in Rodulfo’s face ; 

“ Enough of preaching,” sharply he replied, 

“ Thou art grown envious;.. ^ tis a common case, 
Humility is made the cloak of pride. 

Proud of our home’s magnificence are we, 

But thou art far more proud in rags and beggary.” 

15 . 

With that Gualberto cried in fervent tone, 

« 0, Father, hear me I If this costly pile 
Was for thine honour rear’d, and thijie alone, 
Bless it, O Father, with thy fostering smile ! 
Still may it stand, and never evil know, 

Long as beside its walls the endless stream shall flow. 


16 . 

“ But, Lord, if vain and worldly-minded men 
Have wasted here the wealth wliich thou hastlent, 
To pamper worldly pride; frown on it then ! 

Soon be thy vengeance manifestly sent ! 

Let yonder brook, tiiat gently flows beside. 

Non from its base sweep down the unholy house of 
pride! ” 


17. 

He said,.. and lo, the brook no longer flows [ 

The waters pause, and now they swell on high ; 
Erect in one collected heap they rose; 

The affrighted brethren from Moscera fly, 

And upon all the Saints in Fleaven they call, 

To save them in their flight from that impending fall, 
o 4 
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18 . 

Down the lieapt w'aters came, and with a sound 
Like thunder, overthrown the fabric falls; 
S^ept far and wide its fragments strew the ground, 
Prone lie its columns now, itshigh-arch'd nail,. 
Earth shakes beneath the onwai'd-rolling tide, 
That from its base swept down the unholy house 
of pride. 


19 . 

Were old Gualbcrto’s reasons built on truth, 
Dear George, or like Moscera's base unsound ? 
This sure I know, that glad am I, in sooth, 

He only play'd his pranks on foreign ground, 
For had he turn’d the stream on England too, 
The Vandal monk had spoilt full many a goodly vieu. 

20 . 

Then Malmesbury’s arch had never met my sight, 
Nor Battle's vast and venerable pile ; 

I had not traversed then with such delight 
The hallowed ruins of our Alfred’s isle, 
Where many a pilgrim’s curse is well bestow’d 
On thosewho rob its walls to mend the turnpike road. 


21 . 

Wells would have fallen, dear George, our coun¬ 
try’s pride; 

And Canning’s stately churchbeen rear’d in vain; 
Nor had the traveller Ely’s tower descried. 
Which when thou seest far o’er the fenny plain, 
Dear George, I counsel thee to turn that w'ay, 
Its ancient beauties sure will well reward delay. 
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22 . 

.-ind -we should never then have heard, I think, 
At evening hour, greatTom’s trenjendous knell. 
The fountain streams that now inChrist-cliurehstink, 
Had niagara’d o’er the quadrangle ; 

But, as't was heauty that deserved tlie flood, 

I ueen, dear Gegrge, thy own old Pompey might 
have stood. 


23 . 

Then had not Westminster, the house of God, 
Served for a concert-room, or signal-post ; 

Old Tliames, obedient to the father’s nod, 

Had swept down Greenwich, England’s noblest 
boast! 

And, eager to destroy the unholy walls. 

Fleet-ditch had roll’d up hill to overwhelm St. Paul’s. 


24 .. 

George, dost thou deem the legendary deeds 
Of saints like this but rubbish, a mere store 
Of trash, that he flings time away who reads ? 

And would'st thou rather bid me puzzle o’er 
Matter and Mind and all the eternal round. 
Plunged headlong down the dark and fathomless 
profound ? 

25 . 

Now do I bless the man who undertook 
These Monks and Martyrs to biographize; 

And love to ponder o’er his ponderous book. 

The mingle-mangle mass of truth and lies, 
Where waking fancies mixt with dreams appear, 
And blind and honest zeal, and holy faith sincere. 
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26 . 

All is not truth ; and yet, methinks, ’t were lurj 
Of wilful fraud such fablers to accuse; 

What if a Monk, from better themes debarr’d, 
Should for an edifying story chuse, 

How some great Saint the Fle.sh and Fiendo’ercame, 
His taste I trow, and nothis conscience, were to blame. 

27 . 

No fault of his, if what he thus design’d, 

Like pious novels for the use of youth, 
Obtain'd such hold upon the simple mind 
That was received at length for gospel-truth. 
A fair account I and should’st thou like the plea, 
Thank thou our valued friend, dear George, uho 
taught it me. 


28 . 

All is not false which seems at first a lie. 

Fenian Antolinez a Spanish knight. 

Knelt at the mass, when lo 1 the troops hard bp 
Before the expected hour began the fight. 
Tliougli courage, duty, honour, summon'd there, 
He chose to forfeit all, not leave the unfinish’d prayer. 


29 , 

But while devoutly thus the unarm’d knight 
Waits till the holy service should be o’er. 
Even then the foremost in the furious fight 
Was he beheld to bathe his sword in gore; 
First in the van Ms plumes were seen to play, 
And all to him decreed the glory of the day. 
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30 . 

The truth is told, and men at once exclaim, 
Heaven had hisGnaidian Angeldeign’dto send; 
And thus the tale is handed down to fame. 

Now if our good Sir Fcrnan had a friend 
Who in this critical season served him well, 

Dear George, the tale is true, and yet no miracle. 


31 . 

I am not one who scan with scornful eyes 
The dreams which make the entliusiast's best 
delight ; 

Nor thou the legendary lore despise 
If of Gualberto yet again I write, 

How first iinpell’d he sought the convent-cell ; 

A simple tale it is, but one that pleased me well. 


32 . 

Fortune had smiled upon Gualberto's birth. 

The heir of Valdespesa’s rich domains; 

All only chdd, he grew in years and worth, 

And well lepaid a father's anxious pains. 

In many a field that father had been tried, 
Wellfoi'his valour known,and notless known forpride. 


33 . 

It chanced that one in kindred near allied 
Was slain by His hereditary foe ; 

Much by his sori’ow moved and more by pride, 
Thefather vow'd that blood forblood should flow, 
And from his youth Gualberto had been taught 
That with unceasing hate should just revenge be 
sought. 
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S4.. 

Long did they wait; at length the tidings came 
That through a lone and unfrequented way, 
Soon would Anaelmo, sucli the murderer’s name, 
Pass on his journey home, an easy prey. 
“Go,” said the father, “meet him in the woodl” 
And youngGualbertoweTit,andlaiclinwaitfor blood. 


35 . 

When now the youth was at the forest shade 
Arrived, it di-ew toward the close of day; 
Anselnio haply might be long delay’d, 

And he, already wearied with his way, 
Beneatli an ancient oak his limbs reclined, 
Andthouglitaof near revengealoueposaess’dhistiimd. 

S6. 

Slow sunk the glorious sun; a roseate light 
Spread o’er the forest from his lingering rays; 
The glowing clouds upon Gualberto’s sight 
Soften'd in shade,. .he could not chuse but gaze; 
And now a placid greyness clad the heaven, 
Save where the west retain’d the last green light of 
even. 


37 . 

Cool breathed the grateful air, and fresher now 
The fragrance of the autumnal leaves arose; 
The passing gale scarce moved the o’erhanging 
bough, 

And not a sound disturb’d the deep repose, 
Save when a falling leaf came fluttering by, 

Save tlienearbrooklet’s stream that murmur d quietly. 
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S8, 

Is there who has not felt the deep delight, 

The hush of soul, that scenes like these impart ? 

The heart they will not soften is not right, 

And young Gualberto was not hard of heart. 

Yet sure he thinks revenge beeonaes him well, 
When from a neighbouring church he heard the 
vesper-bell. 

39 . 

The Romanist who hears that vesper-bell. 

Howe’er employ’d, inustsendaprayerto Heaven, 

In foreign lands I liked the custom well. 

For with the calm and sober thoughts of even 

It well accords; and wei’t thou journeying there, 
It would not hurt thee, George, to join that vosper- 
praycr. 

40 . 

Gualberto had been duly taught to hold 
All pious customs with religious care ; 

And,. .for the youngman’s feelings were not cold, 
He never yet had miss’d his vesper-prayer. 

But strange misgivings now his heart invade. 

And w'hen the vesper-bell had ceased he had n ot pray’d. 

41 . 

And wherefore was it that he had not pray’d ? 
The sudden doubt ai-ose within his mind. 

And many a former precept then he weigh’d. 

The words of Him who died to save mankind ; 

How’t was the meek who should inherit Heaven, 
And man must man forgive, if he would be forgiven. 
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42 . 

Troubled at lieait, almost lie felt a hope, 

That yet some chance his Mctiin might delay 
So as he mused adown the neighbouung slope 
He saw a lonely tiavcller on his way , 

And now he knows tlie man so much abhorr'd, 
His holier thoughts aie gone, he baies the iimrderou- 
sword. 


43 . 

“ The house of Valdespesa gives the blow ! 

Go, and our vengeance to our kinsman tell!".. 
Despair and terror seized tlie unarm’d foe, 

And prostrate at the young man’s kntos he fell, 
And .stopt his hand and cued, “ Oh, do not take 
A wretched sinner’s life I mercy, for Jesus’ sake!” 


44 . 

At that most blessed name, as at a spell, 

Conscience, the power witiiin him, smote Ins 
heait. 

His hand, for murder raised, unharming fell; 

He felt cold siveat-drops on Jiis forehead start; 
A moment mute in holy horror stood. 

Then cried, “ Joy, joy, iny God ! I have not shed 
his blood I” 


45 . 

He raised Anselmo up, and bade him live, 

And bless, for both preserved, that holy name: 
And pray’d the astonish’d foeman to forgive 
The bloody purpose led by which he came. 
Then to the neighbouring church he sped away, 
Hi.s over-burden’d soul before his God to lay. 
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46 . 

He van with bi pathless speed,.. Ii e i-each’d the door, 
With lapid thi’ohs his feverish pulses sivell;.. 
He came to ciave for paidon, to adore 
For grace vouchsafed hefoie the cross he fell, 
And raised his swimming eyes, and thought that 
there 

He saw the imaged Christ smile favouring on his 
prayer. 

47 . 

A blest illusion ! fiom that very night 
The Monk’s austerest life devout he led ; 

And stdl he felt the enthusiast’s deep delight. 
Seraphic visions floated round his head. 

The joys of heaven foretasted fill’d his soul, 

And still the good man’s name adorns the sainted roll. 


iresthu,Tyi 1799 . 
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Earth shakes beneath the onward-rolling tide, 
lliat from its base swept down the unholy house of pride. 

P. 200, 

Era amigo de pohreza^ en ianto grado^ gue scntia wiicAo, 
tos MonasUrios se edijficah:>en sumptuosamcnie; gam mUando 
d de Mascara \j viendo un edijicio grande, y elegante, hulio d 
Rodulpho, quc era alii Ahad, con el rostro ayrado k dixo: Con 
lo que has gastado, siguiendo la parecer, en csie magnijico edificio, 
has susicnio a muchos pohes. Puso los ojos en vn 

peqticTio arroyo, que coma aW cerca, y dixo, Dios Omnipotentii 
que sueles hacer grandes cosas de pequmas criatnras, yo te niiqu, 
que vcapor medio de esta pequeTio airoyo vcnganza de tstegran 
edificlo. Dixo esto, yfuese de alU como ahominandu el lugars y 
siendo oido, el arrognelo comenzn a crecer, y fm de suerie, que n- 
cogiendo un monte de agua, y tumando de atraa la corrienfe, rino 
f07i ta>i grande impelii, qrie Ueoando piedras y arfeofes consi^e, 
dcrribo el edijicio .— 

Elos Sanctorum, por El Maesirp Alonso de Villegas. 

Quodam itaque tempore cum vionasteriai qu(s sub suo erantre- 
gimine, solito more inviseret, venit ad cwiidbium cui vocabxdum est 
Muscctum j uhi cum casas cerneretgrandiores pubhrioresgue giiam 
velletj accersito veneiahiH viro domno Rudulfo, qui cas con- 
struxerat, utdb ilb ihi ordinaius fuerat Abbas, seve}issimo vnltu 
dixit: Tu in isto loco h<sc Uhi fuhricasti palatia? Et convert 
sus ad paivissimum rivum qui inibi juxta cwrebaf, dixit; 0 
Regamhuh, si me de Rodulfo, et istis ejiis domibus vindka- 
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terh, uirevi aqua Sevcc Jiuminis plenum, nndis tuis augebo. Et 
yc dicens sine mord discessit, Cujus imperiumf ac si rationa- 
lilis hnnio, rivus ills snscfpitns, illo rtLedtnie mtumesceje ccppit, 
ci nesew unde laigissima, aquarum Jluenta congregans^ relicto 
pTuprio aheo de mnnte pr<Ecipitantcr Tuit, grauhsimos petren urn 
siQpnhs (itQiid arbores secum irahena, in preedicias donws illisus 
terra Uniis eas dejccit. Qua ultione compiletd, quasi promercede, 
ipodpnmiserat, Fater recepiL Qua jno re ^Sbbas tile turhaivs 
turn FratrihuSi de loco mutare dhponchat cceiiobium. Quilms ilk 
JutC ronsolationis verha locutiis est: Nolite, inquii, timere ne ha- 
llltiis quia rivus ilk ntc quidquani mali vohis faciurus est, 7 icq 
ultra vohis nocebit. Quad ejus vaiicinium verum Jirmumque 
usepie hodie Denique ilia snipe dictns rivvlus, quod 

casw» immo plus imperio Fatris accideritf ncc anUa jcceraU 
nfc \dU} fecit* 

B. Andreas de Strumis* Actass. JuL T. 3. p. 3.31, 
The destruction of this Monastery is thus related in tlie 
nVfl del Glorioso S* Giovan Gualbcrto Jzzini, Nuhil Fwrentino, 
e Fundatore della sacra Rehgmie di Vallombrosa, a poem in nine 
parts or books, by M. Niccolo Lorenzini, Pisico da Monte 
Pulcuiio.“i^in'7i2e, 1599. 

-prende il sentiero 

J)i Moscheto il Cenobio, tn cui discerne, 

Benche da lunge, che spenio d qudvtro 
Ssegno d'humili e pure voglie interne j 
V'arriva, e trova ^ledificio iutto 
Esser con pompa dal IleUor consii utio. 

Il biasma, e dice che cotanto argento 
Si speso, havria niulrito mille e miUe 
Mendici, la cni vita aspro tonnento 
Bi fame accorcia, e eld in eterne stille 
Si risolvori di pianio al gielo, e al venio, 

<Jhe in tanto ei metta Vhore sue tranquilk, 

Godendo in cost rtcca stanza e hella * 

E lui superbo con disdegno appella. 

VOL. VI. P 
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Hor dunquQ d'humilla quel Luon desio 
Ch' esser rfe’ ^erde^ e secco ? (^ahi cieca vofjliaJ) 
A die si iosio affondar nelV ohlio 
Le nostre Leggi^ e qnesla humilo spoglia 9 
O pria che si dimostri alcun restio 
Iti hen se»*aarZe, sol in me s' accoglia 
Ogni angoscia e 7narlir, ne le mic pene 
In questa viCUy altro die morte affrenc. 

II patcrno dolor con tai parole 
Sfoga, ed lia tmiio Valtej'ezza d sdiivo, 

Che quel vano Rettor corrcgger vvole ; 

Ond' hahhia sol d Dio la spirto vivOy 
Cui prcga, e poscia impetray com' ei suole^ 

Che si cresca un vicino e picciol Jlivo 
Dor le nuhis ch' allkor solva e disserriy 
Che V cdijicio e quelle potnpe aitei'ri. 

E quasi dimarar fosse inierdeiio 
Pin in quella chiostra, ratiofuor s' mvia, 
Comnndando al liuscel che inoiidi il tetto 
Con ruhici del loco; ecco si cria 
Horribil nemhoy esce quel liio del letto 
UsatOf epev diversa alpeslra uia, 

Incontro a qiiclV albergo pn'cndc il corsoy 
E sol nella parete adorna S scoi'So. 

SI alto ganfa il torhido torrenfc 
E iragae si pj*an pieire e legni al micro, 

Che percotendo 'I fa c7ic iinmante7iente 
In tal assalto cost strano e scuro^ 

A terra caggia, e di timor la gente 
Ingomhri il caso spavejitoso e duroj 
Indi sparisce il ne7nbo ed d scre?ia 
E'aria gitifosca, e V onda il corso affrena. 
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Son e in memoria die 7 hel Rio giii mat 

/nondassc le rive, d qnando il Sole 

Strngge U nevi^ d qnando i i)aglil rai 

J)i Inii gran pior/gia avvien cJd al mondo invole ; 

JJor quul iorrcnta nihhtcc affUmii e guai 
Al wonaco superho, e trinta mole 
( Perch' ill Santo nhidiacfi) rompe e sface, 

Poi riede come pria tranquUlOf e lace. 

Parte 7. pp.233—5. 

Fernan Antoliness a Spanish knight. — Stanza 28. p. 202, 

Aconiecio sn aquella * hatalla una cosa digna dc fnmoria. 
Ttrnan Antolhiez^ honibre noble ;/ 7 )mg devoto, oia missa al 
limpo que se dio seTial de acometery CMHnmhrc ordinaria svya 
onUs de la pclens pnr no de.vnrla comen^aday &e qiiedo en el 
Uniph qunndn sc focn d la arma. Eata piedad quan agraddbh 
fuessc a Dios, sc entendio pnr ten milagro, Estuvase primern 
en la Iglcsia, despues escondido en stc casa, temia 710 h afren^ 
?if,<se» como a cohnrde. En tanlo, otro a cl semejanie, es a saber, 
8 u Angel bue 7 to, pcha outre hs prmeros tan valmitementc, que la 
ntcria de aqxcel dia se ntrihuyo on gran parle al valor de el dicbo 
AntoUnez. Cojijinnaron el inilagro las so.nales de Tos golpes, y 
hiS manchas de la saugre que se hallaron frescas en sus arynas y 
cniallo. Assi publicado cl caso, y sahido lo que passaua, quedo mas 
mwdda la inoccjida y esfiier^’o de AntoUnez. — Mahiana. 

Perhaps this miracle? and its obvious intei-pretation, may have 
suggested to Florinii the circumstance by which hjs Gonsalvo 
isprevented from combating and killing the brother of his mis¬ 
tress. Florian was foud of Spanish literature. 

A simple tale it is, but one that pleased me well. 

Stanza SJ, p. 203. 

* Llambse cl padi'C Gnalhcrto, y era soior de Valdespesa, que 
osta entre Sena, y Florc7icia. segvia la milicia / y C07no Umaias- 

* Cerca de Santistevan de Gorma's,, a la ribera del rig Bucro- A. B. ^ 2 . 
p 2 
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ie;t su (leiido cei cano injui>tame?ttc, indignados, assi el 
era ya hotnbie, como el padie, con mucho citydado hu^eainn oca- 
sion, como vengnr aqitella \mieite. Sucedlu, que vemunh u 
Flviencui el hijoy con un oiudo suyo^ homhre valtente^ y ks 
Jnui atmados, d cavaUoy vio d sn cnemigo, y tn lugar que trn 
impo^i,ihh useles.' lo qiiul considcrado poi el coutvarif), y {^uf. 
tenia cie^ta uti mneitCy desycemlio de un cavalhy en que \tma.y 
pueUo de rodilUis le pldtOy jiaitas las manos, por Jesit Chj ido cru- 
cijiiadoy h pirdonassc la vUla. Entenitcwse Juan Gunlkrto, 
oyeudo el nomlrc de Jesu-Chi^to cmcifivadu; y dixohy qn^ p^j. 
amor de aqucl Senor, que j ago ui la Cruz por los que h pu-iieru'i 
eu eVn. PJ U .J./I 

;vv/ /mem HsiOy es])eiamtl piemio. Pass(j ntUdutt, 
G'uuibcrio ; y viendo una fglcsla en un monte terca de Fhirincia, 
llamada de Sait MuiiatOy que era de Mongts negroiy cni?v en tUa 
pa) a dar gracias d Jesu Chi isto nuest) o Senor par la mmedy qut 
h havia hecho en favoreecrlc, de que podonassCy y no iontam 
voitjanza de tu enemUjo . pumc de rodiUai> ddantc dc un Cruci- 
jixo, el (jualy 'uiendolo ely y otros que eUamn p)i.i>aitesy desde la 
Cruz incline la cabesa u CualhcitOy como agradecxtndo, y dnndde 
giaciaSi de que por art amor liuoiesse petdonudo la vida a su ene* 
niigo. Desruhridse cl casu,y fuepuhlUoy g muy akbrndo^y tl 
Cl uoifuvofne tenido cm guinde levcrencia en aquella Ighsm de S. 
Mimato. Quedo Juan Gualberto de estc aeaecimtento, iroeadetn 
otro varoUi y dctcrmino dexar d munio, y las cosas poecedtras de 
el —Villegas. Flos Sanctorum. 

He saw the imaged Christ smile favouring on his prajer. 

Stanza 46. p. 207. 

Sir Peter Damian relates a story so similar to this of Gual- 
heito in almost all circumstances, that Cuper found it advisable 
to disparage his authority on this occasion, and quote some of 
his own declarations that he was not always satisfied of the 
truth or accuracy of wliat he related. Cum in tot aliis naria- 
tionihus id sibi coniigissc fatcatur Fetriis Famianiy idem in hue 
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Criicijii^ historiu ipsi euems’ic tion injuria suspUor. The Bollan- 
(iist then proceeds to declaiehisouii stout belief in the miracle 
PS belonging to St. Gnalberto. Ut nt esf, ego Ciucijivi sese 
incUnantis iiiiracnlum S. Jormni Gualheito acci{Jisi>e hstoried 
jide credo, atqite istud in dnhium levoeare^ snnim(pprrvicacieei ?ie 
dkam deinenti(B, es^Q eristimo. Quid enim historic^ tandem 
ctrUim crit, si omnibus hstoricis, atque eiinm veiustissinus s^n- 
chronis out suhaqiialihus factum nliquod narrantihus, de eo cluhi- 
tare Uceal ? Jntulerahilh sane est here mentis pertinacia^ quam 
quidam nnstri temporis jinstarcJii, ac prasertim heterodoxi, pru- 
dentiam aid constantiajn vocaie non ernhcsci/nt. 

Non ignnro scriptores ahquos in vitium contmriinn incurrisse, 
d in edornandn hoc miracuhnimios fmsse; inter qnos jure tneiitn 
mncraii potest Ludoviens Zaanniust qui sine nlh veterum ttsh- 
mnio, colloqumm inter Crf£C7/?ri/m S. fnannem Gvalhertum ex 
mOyUtopinoVi ceiehio Jinxit Mac tamen additamenia miracuh 
teriiatem non negant^ sedpotius confirmanti quamris pei kpper- 
loUn marime reprehendendam. —Acta SS. fol. 3. p. 314, 

hi adora di Christo U men to e macro 
Semhiante (c/te rassemhra il ter) dtpmtOf 
II vei figura in ci'oce eto no e snero 
Re del niondo di sangue infuso e (into ; 

Ma soira gli altri con doleutL <d aero 
Volto, e von suon mosso dal petto, e spinto ; 

A tania Imago aWio)' pien d* alto zdo 
L*Eroe s’ inchina, e porge i pregki al cielo. 

Signor so ben, che me dalV empio Egiifo 
(^jyirea') salvasii, e dull* Itorror d' inferno} 

C^hoggi in tutto qvel mal c'havda prcscritto, 

E qud pensier di vendicarmi internb 
Sol tua mercefit spenio; liorfia hen didito 
ChHo conwietta 7 mio spirto al tuo governo, 

Ch'io di te segua Vopre, i detti, e Vorme, 

Che sia 7 mio cor al tuo desir confornio* 
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In cotal jjiodo huniilemente a Dio 
Sacrb GiOhayim h suoi pi eghi ardenti ; 

Doi &uito ill piedi in atto adoino e pio, 
Dorgcndo gli occhi a qudla Imago intenli. 

Can fj ante lieta, e pitio & hel daio 
Move la lingua in questi nteovi accenti, 

Stende la dcstra al cielo, e al gid jirigione 
L^alti a man sh la testa allargay e pone, 

0 mio pietoso Dio qua! gicl qiadUti 
Abel td saciificii \uoi peifetti^ 

D*Ahia?ian Datiiarca t voti udistl 
D di sua feds i iait aidenii ajfl'tiiy 
Dt a mill* altri i bet tcsoii apii&ti 
Della ina giazia dagll cmpiiti ietti, 

Tal quaU nn olocaueto quel qyerdono 

CIiHo dicdi d questo, acceita, e prindi %ii donu. 

Dt d me stringi 7 coi con mtlle nodiy 
Sil la Croce il i itieii, ttco il congiungi, 

Ivi 7 iiajiggi cd tuoi santi chivdit 

Col sangue %l lavay e con le bplne il pu?igi> 

Me quindi Valma unqua si toicn, e snudi, 

Ivi VabbiacciOj la cunfoitUy vt ungiy 
D con la mh'ia et aloe del piantu 
Fa che pnrghi *l suo vil toiporco manto. 


Qitesto veto 2 iovellOj e qnesta offeitUy 
Quaniit7ique d nidla al iiio gran 7nert0y Iiot' prendi ; 
Tin laggio di tiia grazia in fne converta 
F gliiaccio in Jbeo, ?ior al mio prego intendi / 

Z/C via ch'al ciel conduce d strettu ed erta. 

Da noi VoprCy lafede eHpianto attendi • 

Dunque ricevi i miei sospiii e 7 duoloy 
S* a me, per esser tuo, me stesso involo. 
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2 son pria formd VTium^l pyeghiera honesta 
Jl gioiin degno, e’Z suo sermon Jinio, 

Che in un momenio la depinta testa . 

Mosse quel eke 3 assembra tl morto Bio, 

E la inchiTid ver lui ^ vide ognun questa 
Gran jneravigliay cht del Cido uscid. 

Quasi dicessB^ al tuo desir consento. 

Com* ill te Vodio, in me H furor sia spento* 

Jo si V tue dojio, e'l iuo dolor gradtscoy 
C'kor ogni affmmOj e di timor te spogliOy 
^ qual ogni alma IluvuI prendo e nudrisco 
X)i sacTo ctbOj e d degne impresc intoglio , 
Tal al Uto cor leggiadra rete ordiscu 
In ciii preso tenerh meco to voglioy 
Lui d' ogni nehbia e cT ogni error disgomhro, 
XjUI di mia grazia dolcenienie iugombro. 

In iul maniera pai M dir col segno 
Bel capOi e ne dtvenne ognun siupttOy 
Si dal Fattor del ghi ioso regno 
Fu del suo servo rhumil prego udilo, 

El sol mosse dal del qnel volto degiiOf 
Ei sol *tl cni pnfer somvio infiniin. 

Quest' arnpia gldbo dl ilcches^zc adomo 
Move ad ognor con dolci tempre intomo. 

Eur Iwggi il simulacro sanio e puro 
Visio ^ dal mondo net niedesmo tempio, 

E memorahil dt die tristo e scuro 
Si fece il Sol per Vaspro easo et empio 
Dal suo Fatior • animo alpestree duro 
Non if ch' ivi nol mova un tavto esempio 
Bi nostra fede, e non sospird, e gemay 
Si lega i cor la meravigita estrema, 

P i 
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Vide^ cfmie pw‘ vuol T antica i-itoria 
I 71 coial giorno la cittu del Fiore 
Quel ndbil se^no, e del Signor la gloria. 

In QueJIa Imago, e *Z sempitcTvio amore, 

Si che viva ne sc7’ha ancor memo) ia, 

Xe porge voti^ a JDio sacrando il cm e / 

Ferd ch'd scala guel depinto a^pefio 
Onde V liuom JJoggi al veto cterno oggettQ^ 

Avanzd tanto il naittral conjine 
Del sacro capo in ogni parte il moto. 

Si fur sopra. natura nlte e divine 
QucUg man{e7’Ci e V atto aperio e notoy 
Che iantc genii ch* ivi huniUiy e chine 
n videry .«?’ armstrar col guardo iminotoj 
Che V estremo stupor fa V huotn confo?'?ne 
A un sasso, o 7nezzo tra ehi vegghia, c dorme, 

Ma quei, per cui $e fe* I divln mistei^o, 

Foi cho spense deW if a il foco avvejso, 

Si di sc dona al suo Signor 7* impero, 

Si al grafi inhacol drnf/o ha il cor conin'soy 
Ch' ad ahra non rinolge nnqna ilpensieroy 
In qiie&lo soZ tien V inielletto immeo'SOi 
Senza parlar s' ajffisa in ternay e a pena 
L' interno ai dor per brave spazio affrena, 

Nicoto LoRrNZiNi, part 1. pp. 25—32. 



THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 


1 . 

The Emperor Nap he would set off 
On a summer excursion to Moscow; 

The fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu 1 Parbleu! 

What a 25leasant e.xcursion to Moscow! 


2 . 

Four hundred thousand men and more 
Must go with him to Moscow: 

There were Marshals by the dozen, 

And Dukes by the score; 

Princes a few, and Kings one or two ; 

While the fields are so green, and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu 1 Parbleu ! 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 

3. 

There was Junot and Angereau, 
Heigh-ho for Moscow! 
Dombrowsky and Poniatowsky, 

Marshal Ney, lack-a-day I 
General Rapp and the Emperor Nap; 
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Nothing would do 

While the fields were so green, and the sky so blue 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

Nothing would do 
For the wliole of this crew, 

But they must be inarching to Moscow. 


4. 

The Emperor Nap he talk’d so big 
That lie frighten’d Mr. Roscoe. 

John Dull, he cries, if you’ll be wise. 

Ask the Emperor Nap if he will please 
To grant you peace upon your knees, 
Because he is going to Moscow! 

He’ll make all the Poles come out of their holes, 
And beat the Russians and eat the Prussians, 
For the fields are green, and the sky is blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu I 
And he’ll certainly march to Moscow! 

6 . 

And Counsellor Brougham ivas all in a fume 
At the thought of the march to Moscow: 
The Russians, he said, they ivere undone, 
And the great Fee-Faw-Fum 
Would presently come 
With a hop, step, and jump unto London. 
For as for his conquering Russia, 
Flowever some persons might scoff it. 

Do it he could, and do it he ■umuld, 

And from doing it nothing would come but good, 
And nothing could call him oil’ it. 
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Mr. Jeffrey said so, who must certainly know, 
For lie was the Edinburgh Prophet. 

They all of them knew Mr. Jeffrey's Pueview, 
Which with Holy Writ ought to be reckon’d: 

It was through thick and thin to its party true; 
Its back was huff, and its sides iv ere blue; 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 

It served them for Law and for Gospel too. 

6 . 

But the Russians stoutly they turned-to 
Upon the road to Moscow. 

Nap had to light his way all through; 

They could fight, though they could not parlez-vous. 
But the fields w ere green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu 1 Parbleu! 

And so he got to Moscow. 


7. 

He found the place too warm for him. 

For they set fire to Moscow. 

To get there had cost him much ado. 

And then no better course he kneu. 

While the fields were green, and the sky was blue 
Morbleu I Parbleu ! 

But to march back again from Moscow. 

8 . 

The Russians they stuck close to him 
All on the road from Moscow. 

There was Tormazow and Jemalow 
And all the others that end in ow ; 
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Milarodoviteh and Jaladovitoh 
And Karatschkoiwteli, 

And all the others that end in itch; 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, 

And Sehepaleff', 

And all the others that end in eff; 
Wasiltschikoff, Kostomaroif, 

And TchoglokotF, 

And all the others that end in off; 
E-ajefFbky and Novereffsky 
And Rieffbky, 

And all the others that end in effsky; 

Oschaioffsky and Rostofikkyj 
And all the others that end in offsky; 

And Platoff he play’d them off, 

And Shouvaloff he shovell’d them offi 
And Markoff he mark’d them off, 

And Krosnoff he cross’d them off. 

And Tuchkoff he toucli’d them off. 

And Boroskoff he bored them off. 

And Ivutousoff ho cut them off. 

And Parenzoff he pared them off. 

And Worionzoff he worried them off, 

And Doctoroff he doctor'd them off, 

And Rodionoff he flogg’d them off. 

And last of all an Admiral came, 

A terrible man with a terrible name, 

A name which you all know by sight very well; 
But which no one can speak, and no one can spell. 
They stuck close to Nap with all their might, 
They were on the left and on the right, 
Behind and before, and by clay and by night. 
Pie would rather parlez-vous than fight; 
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But lie look’d white and he look’d blue, 
Moibleu! Parbleu ! 

When parlez-vous no moie would do, 

For they remember’d Moscow. 

9. 

And then came on the frost and snow 
All on the road from Moscow. 

The Mind and the weather he found in that honi 
Caied nothing for him noi for all his power; 
Tor him ho, while Europe crouch’d under his rod, 
Put Ins truat in his Fortune, and not in his God. 
Woiae and worse eveiy day the elements grew, 
The fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Sacrebleu I Vbntrebleu 1 
What a horrible journey from Moscow. 


10 . 

What then thought the Emperor Nap 
Upon the road from Moscow ? 

Why, I w'een he thought it small delight 
To fight all 'day, and to fieeze all night; 

And he was besides m a very great flight, 

For a whole skin he liked to be in, 

And so, not knowing what else to do, 

When the fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu I Parbleu ! 

Fie stole away, I tell you true. 

Upon the road from Moscow. 

’Tis myself, quoth he, I must mind most; 

So the Devil may take the hindmost. 
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11 . 

Too cold upon the road was he. 

Too hot had he been at Moscow; 

But colder and hotter he maj' he, 

Foi the giave is colder than Moscovj^: 
And a place there is to be kept in view. 
Where the fire is led and the hiimstoiie blue, 
Morbleu I Parbleu ! 

Which he must go to, 

If the Pope say true. 

If ho does not in time look about him, 
Where his namesake almost 
He may have for his Plost, 

He has reckon’d too long without him, 

If that host get him in Purgatory, 

Pie won’t leave him theie alone with his glon ; 
But there he must stay for a very long day, 
For fiom thence there is no stealing away 
As there was on the road from Moscou. 


Keswicl, 1813 
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> The church at Brough is a pretty large handsome ancient 
building. Tlie steeple is not so old, basing been built 
about the yeai under the diiection of Thomas Blen- 

kinsop, of Ilelbeck, Esq There are in it four excellent 
hells, b\ much the higest iii the county, except the great 
bell at Kirkby Thoie. Concerning these bells at Brough, 
there is a tr.idition that they were given by one Bmnskill, 
who lived upon Stanemore, in the remotest part of the 
parish, and had a gicat many cattle One time it hnppened 
that his Bull fell a bellowing, which in the dialect of the 
countij IS called cruning, this being the genuine Saxon 
woid to denote that vociferation. Thereupon he said to 
one of his neighbours, ‘ Ileaiest thou how loud this bull 
crunea’ It those cattle should all crune together, might 
they not he heard from Biough liithei?’ He answered 
‘Tea’ ‘"VycUthen,' saysI5iunskill, ‘I'11 make them all 
crune togetliei.’ And he sold them all, and with the price 
thereof he bought the said bells (or perhaps he might get 
the old hells new cast and made larger). There is a monu¬ 
ment m the body of the chuich, in the south wall, between 
the highest and second window, and in which it is said the 
said BrunskiU was the last that was interred ."—Xtcohon 
and Sums’ Utstonj and /Intiqmtirs of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, vol. i p 571 

“ At the furtliei Brough there was a chapel or oratory, founded 
by John Brunskill, (piobably the same who gave the bells,) 
in 1506. Unto whom Thomas Blenkinsop, Esq., of Helbeek, 
gave the ground colled Gibgarth, on condition that he should 
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bmlcl a clmpd tlieia, and .dso an hospital, witli two beds a 
it foi tiiivelleis and othei jiooi peopk, and nninliin for cier 
paying to linn and his hens twopence lent at Pentecost jearlj, 
and on defect of such inaiiitaintiig and tepaning the siid 
chapel, hospital,and licds, the land to i evert to the said riioniia 
and his liens In ptnsuance ivlieicof lie, thesaiil John Btiin- 
skill, ftniiidcd anoiatoryoi chapel, dedicated to Our Ladv St 
]\Luj,tlio Mutliei of Cliiist,and toSt.Gabriel the Aicliaagel 
who, as Rogei, Bishop of Catlisle, and Ricliaid, Ahhot of 
Sha2i, did by iviitiiig undei tlieii hands and seals affirm 
ivi ought many fair and divers ntirncles by the sufl'eiance of 
out Bold God. Two jiiiests were esfahUsIicd to sing and to 
pray in th a said chapel lor evcinioie, foi the souls of all the 
honefactois of the said cliapcd that iveie depaitcd from tljt 
woiki, and for the welfaiu of those that wcie hung One of 
the said jincstswas to teach gnitnm.u, the othei to instruct 
cliilclieii willuig to Icain singing, freely n Itliout any salan 
from thoiii. Tlie foundation of this chapel si as coiitirnied liotli 
bythe Bishop of Cailisle and the Aichhishoii ofYDiV,nn(i jet 
was alteiwaids opposed by the Vicai of Biough, tilio con¬ 
ceived himself mueh lutjudieed tlieieby, and paiticularlj in 
respect of tlie oblations ivliich weie gneii from liira to the 
said cliapel. Wtiereupoii he set up the cross, and lighted 
up caudles in tlie cliuicli at niid-tinie of the day, caused the 
bells to he rung, and cuised with bell, book, and candle, all 
those that should leceive any oblations of those that icsoited 
to the said chapel, oi should give any encouvngeinciit unto 
the same. Bruiiskill, the founder, complained to the Aicli- 
hisliop's Court at Yoi k, against the vicar, Mi. Rasebeck, and 
obtaiiied a sliaip citation against him j censuring liira as an 
abandoned wretch, and inflated with diabolical venom for 
opposing so good a work. Notwithstanding which Mr. 
Rasebeck appealed to the Pope, and an agreement was made 
between the founder ami him by a composition of twenty 
sliilliiigs yearly, to be paid to Mr. Rasebeck, and Ills suc- 
ccssois, vicars of Brough. 

“ Thus the chapel continued till the dissolution oftheiebgious 
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house'?. And the pii’cst that taught to sing being retno\ed, 
the otliei tiiat taught giammai was thought fit to be con¬ 
tinued «is master of a fiee-scliool; and by the commissioners 
Sir TVaUer ]\Ii3d2rjay and liobeit KelJison, iisq., order was 
taken, and .i fund settled foi this imi pose. So tli.it a salary 
of 7/. 115. U’js to be p.ud yeaily to the mastci of the 
school bv the King’s auditois, they receiving all theients and 
re\cnues which tbiineily belonged unto it as a chapelj and. 
which weie gnen to it by the foundei and other benefactors. 

This IS all the cndowmcMit which it hath at piosent (1777)> 
except a convenient dwelling-liousc and garden, which were 
given b> one of the scboolniasters, Mr. ,Tohn Beclc. But 
it wis formerly \eiy bountifully endowed by several bene¬ 
factors, as Henry, Eail of Cumberland, Edward Musgrave, 
ofPbirtley, , 'NViIham IVrusginvc, son of Richard Mus¬ 
grave, of Biougli, Thomas Blenkinsop, Esq , Hugh Hewton, 
and diveis others, who gave lands in Brough, Sfanemore, 
3foreton, Yanew ith, Mekel-Stnckland, Bampton Cundall, 
and Mekel-Ashby, all in Westmorland { and in Penrith 
313 Cijinbeilnnd, and West-Laton in Yorkshire, and Bernard 
Castle in the county of Duiham.”— Tb, p. 574. 


One day to Helbeck I had stroll’d 
Among the Crossfell hills, 

And resting in its rocky grove 
Sat listening to the rills ; 

The while to their sweet undersong 
The birds sang blithe around. 

And the soft west wind awoke the wood 
To an intermitting sound. 

VOL. VI. Q 
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Louder or fainter as it rose, 

Or died away, was borne 
The harmony of merry bells. 

From Brough that pleasant morn. 

“ Why are the merry bells of Brough, 

My friend, so few ? " said I, 

“ They disappoint the expectant ear. 

Which they should gratify. 

“ One, two, three, four; one, two, three, four; 

’T is still one, two, three, four, 

Mellow and silvery are the tones ; 

But I wish the bells were more! ” 

“ What! art tbou critical? ” quoth he ; 

“■ Eschew that heart’s disease 
That seeketh for displeasure where 
The intent hath been to please. 

“ By those four bells there hangs a tale. 
Which being told, I guess, 

Will make thee hear their scanty peal 
With proper thankfulness. 

“ Not by the Cliffords were they given, 

Nor by the Tuftons’ line; 

Thou liearest in that peal the crune 
Of old John Brunskill’s kine. 
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On Stanemore’s side one summer eve, 

John Brnnskill sate to see 

His lierds in yonder Borrodale 
Come winding up the lea. 

“Behind them on the lowland’s verge, 

In the evening light sei'ene ; 

Brough’s silent tower, then newly built 
By Blenkinsop, was seen. 

“ SIobI}^ they came in long array. 

With loitering pace at will; 

At times a low from them was heai’d. 

Far off, for all was still. 

“ The hills return’d that lonely sound 
Upon the tranquil air; 

The only sound it was, which then 
Awoke the echoes there. 

“ ‘ Thou hear’st that lordly Bull of mine. 
Neighbour,’ quoth Bmnskill then ; 

‘ How loudly to the hills he crunes, 

That crune to him again. 

“ ‘ Thinkest thou if yon whole herd at once 
Their voices should combine. 

Were they at Brough, that we might not 

Hear plainly from this upland spot 
That cruning of the kine ? ’ 

Q 2 
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“ ‘ That were a crane, indeed,' replied 
His comrade, ‘ \vhich, I ween, 
Might at the Spital well be heard, 
And in all dales between. 


“ ‘ Up Mallerstang to Eden's springs, 

The eastern wind upon its wings 
The mighty voice would bear; 

And Appleby would hear the sound, 
Methinks, when skies are fair.' 

“ ‘ Then shall the herd,' John Brunskill cried, 
‘ From yon dumb steeple crune. 

And thou and I, on this hill-side, 

Will listen to their tune. 

“ ‘ So while the merry Bells of Brough, 

For many an age ring on, 

John Brunskill will remember'd be. 

When he is dead and gone ; 

“ ‘ As one who in his latter years, 

Contented with enough. 

Gave freely what he well could spare 
To buy the Bells of Brough.’ 

“ Thus it hath proved: three hundred years 
Since then have past away. 

And Brunskill’s is a living name 
Among us to this day.” 
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“More pleasure," I replied, “ shall I 
From this time forth partake, 

When I lemember Helbeck -woods, 

For old John Brunskill’s sake. 

“ He knew how wholesome it would be. 
Among these wild wide fells, 

And upland vales, to catch, at times, 

The sound of Christian bells; 

“ What feelings and what inijiulscs 
Their cadence might convey. 

To herdsman or to shepherd hoy, 

Whiling in indolent employ 
The solitary day ; 

“ That when his brethren were convened 
To meet for social prayer. 

He too, admonish’d hy the call 
In spirit might be there. 

“ Or when a glad thanksgiving sound. 
Upon the winds of Heaven, 

Was sent to speak a Nation's joy, 

For some great blessing given— 

‘'For victory by sea or land. 

And happy peace at length; 

Peace by Hs country’s valour won. 

And ’stabhsh’d by her strength; 

Q 3 
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“ When such exultant peals were borne 
Upon the mountain air. 

The sound should stir his’blood, and mve 
-An -English impulse thei'e.” 


Such thoughts were in tlie old man's mind, 
When he that eve look’d down 
From Stanemore’s side on Borrodale, 

And on the distant town. 


And Iiad I store of wealth, methinks. 
Another herd of kine, 

John Brunskill, I would freely give, 
That they might crune with thine. 


Kestmck, 1828. 
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Esfaia h Jiej/na (Dona Ifaria) la mas del tiempo en let villa 
de Mompelhr^ y las veze'i que el Jiey yva alia, no Imzia con ella 
Vida de viaruloj y miy dissclutavienU se rendia a otras 7mge~ 
res, poTQue era muy sujeto a nquel vicio. Sucedio qua estando 
eh Miraaal la Rei/aa, y el Rcy Don Dedro en vn lugai alii 
cemi, junto a MompelleT^quc se dzze Lates, un JUico Homhu de 
Aragon, que se dezia Don GuiUlt) de Alcala, por yrandes ? uegos 
y insta/icza Uevo al Rey adnnde la Reyna estava wicssa, segun 
se esenve, que tenia recahado que cuvipUria sti voluntad una 
dama de quuit era setvidor, y en su lugar pusole cnla camara 
de la Reyna, y en aquella nochc que iuvo pai iicipacion con ella, 
quedo prenada de un hijo, elqualpario cn Mimipeller en la casa 
delos de Toinamira, en la vespera de la JRiinJicacion de nuestra 
Senora delano 1207, Mandolu&jola Reyna llevaral Infante 
a la Ifflesia de Santa Maria^ y al temph de Sant JFermin» 
pare dar gradas a nuestro Senor, por averle dado Idjo tan 
impensadamente, y buelto a palado mando encender doze velas 
de un mismo peso y tamdho, y ponerles los nomhres de los doze 
Apostoles, pm a que de aqudla que mas durasse,ioma&se etnom-^ 
hre i y assifue Ramado Jayme. —Zurita, Lit 2. C. 59. 

The story is told at much gieater length in La Sistoria del 
muy alto e ijivencible Rey Don Jayme de Aragon, Rriniero desie 
noju&re, llamado El Conquistador^ Campuesia primero en 
leiigua Latina por el Maestro Rernardino Gomez Miedes, 
Arcediano de Murviedro, y Canonigo de Valencia, agora 
nuevamenie traduzida por el mesmo Autoren lengua CasteUayui. 
—Valencia} 1584. 

Q 4* 
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There are three chapters relating to the “ mystery of this 
wonderful history,” in the first booh of this work. 

Cap. X. Como hohio eJ Itep (D. Pedro) de Ponia a Zararjoza, r/ 
de los modos que la Raynu su mndre timo 2 >ara casarle eon h 
Scriom de MompeUer, y cotnofuc alia. 

Cap. xi. Dc la notahh immneion y arte ejue la Reyna B'nia 
Maria itso vlendose tan dcsqyreciadu del Jiey, ptara concehir del 
Cup. xiii. Dd iVaciowenfo del Principe Don Jayme, y de hj 
estranos mysterioe qite cii su hmilUmo acaecieroiu 
Miecles thus gives lus reason fur taking much pains in com- 
. piling a faithful statement of the circumstances :■— Confoman 
iodos los histonadures antiynos y jaederaos t>n contar la csiraha 
concepcian y vacimiento del Infante Dun JaymCi puedo (jut 
en cl 7)wdo y discurso de cada cosa, y eomo cUu dhereyan 
en algo ; imes los unos le 2 )assan hreve y sneclntamenie por mas 
lioncstidadf como la 27yopria kistoria del ; o/ros cuentaa 
m7«c^irts y diversas cosas sobre ello,porgue sonumiyos depassar 
por todo, y es cierto que convicnen todos con d Rey^ y coma 
diclio, en solo el modo dtfficrcn, Por tantOf tomando de cada 
iinu lo mas provable y menos discrepanUi nos rcsolrmos eji h 
siyuiente. —P. 13. 

Injustice to the Queen, I am bound to say thatMiedes repre¬ 
sents her as beautiful and of liiiblemislied reputation, her* 
mosa 7/ ho7iesiissima j and in justice to the King, profligate 
as he was, that there was a very strong suspicion of Doha 
Maria’s being secretly married to another husband, by whom 
she had two daughters, a story which had reached the King, 
and which Miedes seems to accredit. 


The first wish of Queen Mary’s heart 
Is, that she may hear a son, 

Who sliall inherit in iiis time 
The kingdom of Aragon. 
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She hath put up prayers to all the Saint® 
This blessing to accord, 

But ehiefiy slie hatli call'd upon 
The Apostles of oui‘ Lord. 

The second wish of Queen Mary’s heart 
Is to have that son call’d James, 

Because she thought for a Spanish King 
'T was the best of all good names. 

To give him this name of her own will 
Is what may not be done, 

For having applied to all the Twelve 
She may not prefer the one. 

By one of their names she hath vow’d to cal) 
Her son, if son it should he; 

But which, is a point whereon she must let 
The Apostles themselves agree. 

Already Queen Mary hatli to tliem 
Contracted a grateful debt, 

And from their patronage she hoped 
For these farther blessings yet. 

Alas! it was not her hap to be 
As handsome as she was good ; 

And that her husband King Pedro thought so 
She very well undemtood. 
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She had lost him from lier lawful bed 
For lack of personal graces. 

And by prayeis to them, and a pioas deceit, 

She had compass’d his embraces. 

But if this hope of a son should fail, 

All hope must fail with it then, 

For she could not expect by a second device 
To compass the King again. 

Queen Mary hath had her first heart’s wish— 
She hath brought forth a beautiful boy, 

And the bells have rung, and masses been sung. 
And bonfires have blazed foi joy. 

And many’s the cask of the good red wine, 
And many tlie cask of the white. 

Which was broach’d for joy that morning, 

And emptied before it was night. 

But now for Queen Mary’s second heart’s \rish, 
It must be determined now, 

And Bishop Boyl, her Confessor, 

Is the person who taught her how. 

Twelve waxen tapers he hath had made. 

In size and weight the same; 

And to each of these twelve tapers, 

Fie hath given an Apostle's name. 
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One holy Nuu had bleach'd the waxj 
Another the wicks had spun ; 

And the golden candlesticks were blest, 
Which they were set upon. 

From that which should burn the longest, 
The infant his name must take; 

And the Saint who own’d it was to be 
His Patron for his name’s sake. 

A godlier or a goodlier sight 
Was nowhere to be seen, 

Aletliinks, that day, m Christendom, 

Than in the chamber of that good Queen. 

Twelve little altars have been theie 
Erected, for the nonce ; 

And the twelve tapers are act theieon, 
Which are all to be lit at once. 

Altars more gorgeously dreat 
You nowhere could desire ; 

At each there stood a minist'ring Priest 
In his most rich attire. 

A high altar hath there been raised, 

Where the crucifix you see; 

And the sacred Pix that shines with gold 
And sparkles with jewelry. 
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Bi^iop Bojl, .vith his precious mitre on 
Hatii taken there his stand ’ 

In robes i^iieh were embroidered 
J the Queen’s own royal hand. 

In one part of the ante-room 
The Ladies of the Queen, 

All with their rosaries in hand, 

Upon their knees arc seen. 

the ante-room 

Ricos Omes, and Bishops and Abbots, 
And Knights and Barons bold. 

Queen Mary could behold all this 
As she lay in her state bed ; 

And from the pillow needed not 
To lift her languid head. 

One fear she had, though still her heart 
Ihe unwelcome thought eschew’d, 

-tnat haply the unlucky lot 
Might fall upon St. Jude. 

Buyhe Saints, she trusted, that ill chance 
Would certainly forefend ; 

Ai^ moreover there was a double hope 
Ot seeing the ^rish’d-for end : 
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Because there was a double chance 
For the best of all good names ; 

If it should not be Santiago himself, 

It might he the lesser St. James. 

And now Bishop Boyl hath said the mass ; 
And as soon as the mass was done, 

The priests who by the twelve tapers stood 
Each instantly lighted one. 

The tapers were short and slender too, 

Yet to the expectant throng, 

Before tliey to the socket burnt, 

The time, I trow, seem’d long. 

The first that went out was St. Peter, 

The second was St. John ; 

And now St. Matthias is going, 

And now St. Matthew is gone. 

Next there went St. Andrew, 

There goes St. Philip too ; 

And see I there is an end 
Of St. Bartholomew. 

St. Simon is in the snufif; 

But it was a matter of doubt 

Whether he or St. Thomas could be said 
Soonest to have gone out. 
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There are only thiee lemaimng, 

St. Jude, and the U\o St. Janies; 

And great ivas tlien Queen Mary’s hope 
For the best of all good names. 

Great was tlicn Queen Mary’s hope, 

But gieater her fear, I guess, 

When one of the thiee went out. 

And that one was St. James the Less. 

They are now within less than quarter-inch, 
The only remaining two ! 

When there came a thief in St. Janies, 

And it made a gutter too ! 

Up started Queen Mary, 

Up she sate in her bed; 

“ I never can call him Judas ! ” 

She claspt her hands and said. 

“I never can call him Judas ! ” 

Again did she exclaim; 

“ Holy Mother preserve us! 

It is not a Christian name! ” 

She spread her hands and claspt them again, 
And the Infant in the cradle 

Set up a cry, an angry cry, 

As loud as he was able. 
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“ Holy Mother preserve us I ” 

The Queeu her piayer lenew’d; 

When 111 came a moth at the window 
And fluttei’d about St. .lude. 

St. James hatli fallen in the socket 
But as yet the flame is not out, 

And St. Jude hath singed the silly moth 
That flutteis so blindly about. 

And. before the flame and the molten wax 
That silly moth could kill. 

It hath beat out St. Jude with its wings. 
And St. James is burning still! 

Oh, that was a joy for Queen Mary’s heart; 
The babe is cliiistened James; 

The Prince of Aragon hath got 
The best of all good names ! 


Glory to Santiago, 

The mighty one in war! 

James he is call’d, and he shall be 
King James the Conqueror! 

Now shall the Crescent wane. 

The Cross be set on high 
In triumph upon many a Mosque ; 
Woe, woe to Mawmetryl 
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Valencia shall be subdued ; 

Majorca shall be TOn; ' 

The Moors be looted every where' 

%. joy. for Aragon! 


™w,yestais, that crown 
Oui Lady del Pilar, 

And rejoice in thy grave, Cul Campeadoi, 
ftnydiez de Bivai! 


Kesmick, 1829. 
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Tlie story he.e versified is told by T.ivlor tlio ■V\ stei Poa, m 
liis“ rhiee^VeeU.ThrLcDajs, ind Three Hours’ Observ¬ 
ations finm London to Ilimbuigh in Geiminv , amongst 
Jews and Gentiles, v itli Desciiptions ofTovinsaiid Towers, 
Cistles and Cit ulcls, aitifie-i il Gallowses and mtiiial Hang¬ 
men, and dedicated foi the piesent to the absent Odcoiu- 
bmn Knight Errant, 811 Thomas Corvat ” It is m the 
volnine of Ins collected woiks, 11 82 of the thud paging 
Collom, winch is the scene of tins stoi), is more piohihly 
Kollon oil the Elbe, in 1101100110.01 a town of the snn'e 
mmo in Piiissia, tlnii Cologne, to nliieh great citv the 
reader will peiceive I had good icasons for tiansferriiig it 


PART I 

Rophechi the Robber is taken at last, 

In Cologne they have him fast, 

Tnal IS ovei, and sentence past; 

And hopes of escape tveie vain he knew, 
Foi the gallows now must have its due. 

But tliough pardon cannot here be bought, 
It may for the other yvorld, he thought ; 
And so to Ills comfort, with one consent 
The Friars assured their penitent. 

V OL. VI. K 
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Money, they teach him, when rightly given, 

Is put out to account with Heaven; 

Tor sutFrages therefore his plunder went. 

Sinfully gottenj but piously spent. 

All Saints, whose shrines arc in that city. 

They tell him, will on him have pity, 

Seeing he hath libel ally paid. 

In this time of need, for their good aid. 

In the Three Kings they bid him confide. 

Who there in Cologne lie side by side; 

And from the Elci en Thousand Virgins eke, 
Intercession for him will they bespeak. 

And also a sharer he shall be 
In the merits of their community; 

..111 which they promise, he need not fear, 

Through Purgatory will cany him clear. 

Though the furnace of Babylon could not compare 
With the terrible fire that rages there, 

Yet they their part will so zealously do 
He shall only but frizzle as he flics through. 

And they will help him to die well, 

And he sliall be bang’d with book and bell; 

And moreover with holy water they 
Will sprinkle him, ere they turn away. 
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Tor buried Roprecht must not be, 

He is to be left on the triple tree ; 

Tii.it thej B ho pass along may spy 

Wiiere the famous liobber is hanging on high. 

Seen IS tliat gibbet far and wide 

iimn the Rhine and fioni the Dusseldorff side ; 

And from all roads which cross the sand, 

Hovtli, south, and w est, in that level land. 

It Bill be a comfortable sight 

To see him there bj" day and by night; 

Fur Roprecht the Robber many a year 
Had kept the country round m fear. 

So the Friais assisted, by special grace. 

With book and bell to the fatal place; 

And he w as bang’d on the triple tree, 

\\'itli as much honour as man could be. 

In his suit of irons he was hang. 

They sprinkled him then, and their psalm they sung ; 
And turning away when this duty was paid, 

They said what a goodly end he had made. 

The crowd broke up and went their way; 

All were gone by the close of day; 

And Roprecht the Robber was left there 
Hanging alone in the moonlight air, 

R 2 
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The last who look’d back for a parting sight, 
Beheld him there iu the clear moonlight; 

But the ill St who look d when the inoniing shone, 
Saw in dismay that Roprecht n as gone. 
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PART II. 

The stir in Cologne is greater to-day 
Than all the bustle of yesterday; 

Hundreds and thousands went out to see, 

The irons and chains, as v ell as he, 

Were gone, but the rope was left on the tree. 

A wonderful thing I for every one said 
He had hung till he was dead, dead, dead; 
And on the gallows was seen, from noon 
Till ten o’clock, in the liglit ol the moon. 

'Moreover the Hangman was ready to swear 
He had done his part with all due care , 

And that ceitainly better bang’d than he 
No one ever was, oi’ ever could be. 

Neither kith nor kin, to bear him aw'ay 
And funeral rites in secret pay. 

Had he ; and none that pains would take, 
With risk of the law, for a stranger's sake. 


a 3 
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So ’t\va3 thought, because he had died so Bcli 
He was taken away by miracle. 

But would he again alive be found ? 

Or had he been laid in holy ground^ 

If in holy ground his relics were laid, 

Some marvellous sign would show, they said, 

If restored to life, a Friar he would be, 

Or a holj' Hermit certainly, 

And die in the odour of sanctity. 

That thus it would prove they could not doubt. 
Of a man whose end bad been so devout; 

And to disputing tiien they fell 
About who had wrought this miiacle. 

Had the Three Kings this mercy shown. 

Who were the pride and honour of Cologne^ 
Or was it an act of proper grace, 

Fioiu the Army of Virgins of British race. 
Who were also the glory of tliat place ? 

Pardon, some said, they might presume, 

Being a kingly act, from the Kings must come; 
But others maintained that St. Ursula’s heart 
Would sooner be moved to the merciful part. 

There was one who thought this aid divine 
Came from the other bank of the Rhine ; 

For Roprecht there too had for favour applied. 
Because his birth-place was on that side. 
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To Dusseldoi'fi' then tlie fyraise might belong, 

And its Aimy of Martyrs, ten thousand strong, 

But he for a DiisseldoitF man ivas hnown, 

And no one would listen to him in Cologne, 

Where the people would have the whole 'wonder 
their own. 

Tiie Friars, who help’d him to dio so well, 

Put in their claim to the miracle ; 

Greater things than this, as their Annals could tell, 
The stock of their merits for sinful men 
Had done before, and would do again. 

'Tiias a whole week’s wonder in that great town, 
And in all places, up the riier and down : 

But a greater wonder took place of it then. 

For Ropreclit was found on the gallows again 1 
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PART III. 

With that tlie whole city flocked out to see; 
Tlisie Roprecht was. on tlio triple tree, 

Dead, past all doubt, as dead covdd be; 

But fresh he was as if spells had charm'd him. 
And neither wind nor weather had harm'd him. 

While, the multitude stood in a muse, 

One said, I am sure ho was hang’d in shoe.s ! 

In this the Hangman aud all concurr’d ; 

But now, behold, he was booted and spurr’d 1 

Plainly therefore it was to be seen. 

That somewhere on horseback ho had been ; 
And at this the people marvelled more, 

Than at any thing which had happened before. 

For not in riding trim was he 

When he disappeared from the triple tree; 

And his suit of irons he still was in. 

With the collar that clipp’d him under the cliin. 
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I Witli that this .second thought befell, 

1 That perhaps he hart not rtied so well, 

I Nor had Saints perform’d the miracle ; 

I But lather there was cause to fear, 

That the foul Fiend liad been busy here I 

1 

^ Koprecht the Bobber had long been their cur.se, 

! And hanging had only made him worse ; 

! Foi bad as he was when living, they said 
* They liad rather meet him alive than dead. 

i 

iVhat a horse must it be which he had ridden, 

Xo eartlily beast could be so bestridden ; 

And when by a hell-horse a dead i icier was carried, 
The whole land would be fearfully harried I 

So some were for digging a pit in the place, 

And burying liim there with a stone on his face; 
And tliathai'd on his body the earth shouldhe press’d, 
And exorcists be sent for to lay him at rest. 

Blit others, whose knowledge was greater, opined 
That this corpse was too strong to be confined ; 

No weight of earth which they could lay 
Would hold him down a single day, 

If he chose to get up and ride away. 

There was no keeping Vampires under ground; 

And bad as a Vampire he might be found. 

Pests against whom it was understood 
Exorcism never had done any good. 
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But Are, they said, had been proved to be 
The only infallible remedy • 

So they tvere for burning the body outright 
Which would put a stop to his rid^g by"!jht. 

Others were for searching the mystery out 

Who 1 T. t sallows ibout, ’ 

Who shotdd keep a careful watch, and see 
Whether Witch or Devil it might be 
That helped liim down from the triple tree. 

Was what all by this might understand ; 

And they must not let the occasion slip 
-or detecting that cursed fellowship. 


Some were for this, and some for that. 
And some they could not tell for what : 
And never was such commotion known 
In that great city of Cologne. 
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PART IV. 

Pieter Snoye was a boor of good renown, 

Who chrclt about an liour and a lialf from the town 
And Re, while the people were all in debate. 

Went quietly in at the city gate. 

Por Father Kijf he sought about, 

His confessor, till ho found him out; 

But the Father Confessor wondered to see 
The old man, and what his errand might be. 

The good Priest did not wonder less 
When Pieter said he was come to confess ; 

“ Why, Pieter, how can this be so ? 

I confessed thee some ten days ago I 

Thy conscience, methinfcs, may he well at rest, 

An honest man among the best; 

I would that nil my flock, like thee. 

Kept clear accounts with Heaven and me ! 
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Always before, without confusion, 

Being sure of easy absolution, 

Pieter liis little slips had suinm'd; 

But he liemtated now, and he haw’d, and humm’d 

And something so strange the Father saw 
In Pieter’s looks, and Ins hum and liis haiv, 

That he began to doubt it was something more 
Than a trifle omitted in last week’s seme. 

At length it came out, that in tlie atfair 
Of Eoprecht tlie Robber he had some share; 

The Confessor then gave a start in fear — 

“ God grant there have been no witchouift hcie!” 

Pieter Snoye, who was looking down, 

With something between a smile and a ft own, 

Felt that suspicion move his bile, 

And look’d up with more of a frown than a smile. 

“ Fifty years I, Pieter Snoye, 

Have lived in tliis country, man and boy, 

And have always paid the Church lier due. 

And kept short scores with Heaven and you. 

The Devil himself, though Devil he be. 

Would not dai'e impute that sin to me; 

He might charge me as well with heresy: 

And if he did, here, in this place, 

I'd call him liar, and spit in his face ! ” 
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TliP Fathoi') lie saw, cast a gracious eye 
When lie licarrl liim thus the Devil defy; 

The wiath, of uliieh he had eased liis mind, 

Left a comfortable soit of warmth behind, 

Like what a cheerful cup will impait, 
hi a social hour, to an honest man’s heart: 

And he added, “ Foi all the w'itchcraft here, 

I shall 2 nesently make that matter clear. 

Though I am, as you very well know', Father Kijf, 
A peaceable man, and keep clear of strife, 

It's a queerish business tliat now I’ve been in; 

But I can’t say that it’s mucli of a sin. 

However, it needs must be confess’d, 

And as it will set this people at rest, 

To come w itli it at once was best: 

Moreover, if I delayed, I thought 

That some might perhaps into trouble be brought. 

Under the seal I tell it you, 

And you will judge what is best to do. 

That no hurt to me and my son may ensue. 

No earthly harm have we intended, 

And what was ill done, has been well mended. 

I and my son Piet Pieterszoon, 

Were returning home by the light of the moon, 
From this good city of Cologne, 

On the night of the execution day; 

And hard by the gibbet was our way. 
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About midnight it was we were passing hj, 

My son Piet Pieterszoon, and I, 

When we heard a moaning as we came near, 
Which made us quake at first for fear. 

But the moaning was presently heard again, 
And we knew it was nothing ghostly then ; 

‘ Lord help ua, Father I ’ Pict Pieterszoon said, 

‘ Roprecht, for certain, is not dead I ’ 

So under the gallows our cart we drive. 

And, sure enough, the man was alive ; 

Because of the irons that he was in. 

Pie was hanging, not by the neck, but the chin. 

The reason why things had got thus wrong, 
Was, that the rope had been left too long ; 

The Plangman’s fault— a clumsy logue. 

Pie is not fit to hang a dog. 

Now Roprecht, as long as the people were theie. 
Never stirr’d hand or foot ni the air; 

But when at last he was left alone, 

By that time so much of his strength was gone. 
That he could do little more than groan. 

Piet and I had been sitting it out. 

Till a latish hour, at a christening bout; 

And perhaps we were rash, as you may think, 
And a little soft or so, for drink. 
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Fatlier Kijf, we could not bear 
To leave Jiim banging in misery there ; 

And’t was an act of mercy, I cannot but say, 
To get him down, and take him away. 

And, as you know, all people said 

'iVliat a goodly end that day he had made; 

So we thought for certain. Father Kijf, 

That if he were saved he would mend his life. 

My son, Piet Pieterszoon, and I, 

We took him down, seeing none was nigh ; 

And we took off his suit of irons with care, 
When we got him liorae, and we hid him there. 

The secret, as you may guess, was known 
To Alitj my w ife, but to her alone; 

.And never sick man, I dare aver, 

Was better tended than he was by her. 

Good advice, moreover, as good could be, 
lie had from Alit my i\ ife, and me ; 

And no one could promise fairer than he: 

So that we and Piet Pieterszoon our son, 
Thought that we a very good deed had done. 

You may well think we laughed in our sleeve, ’ 
At what the people then seem’d to believe; 
Queer enough it was to hear them say, 

That the Three Kings took Roprecht away. 
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Or tliat St. Ursula, who is in bliss, 

With lier Army of Virgins had done tliis : 

The Three Kings and St. Ursula, too, 

I warrant, had something bettci to do. 

Piet Pieterszoon nij'- son, and I, 

We heard them talk as rve stood by. 

And Piel look'd at me with a comical eye. 

We tliought the. i fools, but, as \ou shall sec. 
Not over-wise ourselves -nerc wo. 

For I must tell you, Father Kijf, 

That wlieii wc told this to Alit niy rrife. 

She at the notion peik’d up with deliglit. 

And said she believed the people were light. 

Plad not Roprecht put in the Saints his hope, 
And who but the.y should have loosen'd the rope, 
When tliey saw that no one could intend 
To make at the gallows a better end ? 

Yes, she said, it was perfectly clear 
That there must have been a miracle here ; 

And -u^e had the happiness to be in it, 

Having been brought there just at the minute. 

And tlierefore it would become us to make 
An offering for this favour’s sake 
To the Three Kings and the Virgins too, 

Since ive could not tell to which it was due. 
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For greater houour there could be none 
Tlian what in this business the Saints had done 
To us and Piet Pieterszoon our son ; 

She talk’d me over. Father Kijf, 

With that tongue of hers, did Aht my wife. 

Lord, forgive us I aa if the Saints would deign 
To come and help such a rogue in grain; 

When the only mercy the case could admit 
Would have been to make his halter fit! 

That would have made one hanging do. 

In happy season for him too, 

When he was in a proper cue; 

And have saved some work, as you tvill see, 

To my son Piet Pieterszoon, and me. 

Well, father, we kept him at bed and board. 

Till his neck was cured and his strength restored; 
And we should liave sent him off this day 
With something to help him on his way. 

But this wicked Roprecht, what did he ? 

Though he had been saved thus mercifully ; 
Hanging had done him so little good. 

That he took to his old ways as soon as he could. 

Last night, when we were all asleep, 

Out of his bed did this gallows-bird creep, 

Piet Pieterszoon's boots and spurs he put on, 

And stole my best horse, and away he was gone ! 
VOL. VI. s 
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Now Alit, my wife, did not sleep so hard, 

But she heaid the horse’s feet m the yard; 

And when she jogg’d me, and bade me awake, 
My mind misgave me as soon as she spake. 

To the window my good woman went. 

And watch’d which way his course he bent; 

And in such time as a pipe can be lit. 

Our horses were ready with bridle and bit. 

Away, as fast as %ve could hie, 

We went, Piet Pieterszoon and I; 

And still on the plain we had him in sight; 

The moon did not shine for nothing that night. 

Knowing the ground, and riding fast, 

We came up with him at last, 

And—would you believe it? Father Kijf, 

The ungrateful wretch u ould have taken my life, 
If he had not miss’d his stroke with a knife I 

The struggle in no long time was done. 

Because, you know, we were two to one; 

But yet all our strength we were fain to try, 

Piet Pieterszoon my son, and I. 


When we had got him on the ground, 

We fastened his hands, and his legs we bound; 
And across the horse we laid him then, 

And brought him back to the house again. 
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“ We have robb’dthe gallo^^s, and thatwas ill done! ” 
Said I, to Piet Pieterszoon my son ; 

“ And restitution we must make 
To that same gallows, for justice’ sake." 

In his suit of irons the rogue we array’d. 

And once again in the cart he vvas laid! 

Night not yet so far was spent, 

But there was time enough for our intent; 

And back to the triple tree we nent. 

Hi 3 own rope was ready there ; 

To measure the length rve took good care ; 

And the job which the bungling Hangman begun. 
This time, I think, was properly done. 

By me and Piet Pieterszoon my son.” 
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The legend on which this poem is founded is related in the 
Vida y Ilazanas del Tamorlariy con la Destripcion dela$ 
Tierras de su Imperio y SenoriOy esenia poi Huy Gonzalez dt 
Clavijo, Ctimarero del muy alto y Podcroso SeTior Don An¬ 
tique. Tticcro deste nomh Cy Hey de Castilla y deLcou; con 
U)i Itinerario de lo sncedido en la Emhajada, que por dicho 
Seiior cl Hey hizo al dicho Principe, llaiiado por otro nomln 
TamitrhcCi ano del nacimiento de 1403. 

Tlio ambassftdoib had seen at Constantinople, in the Church of 
St. John of the StonC) el hrnzo izqidcrdo de Saiit Juan 
Jiaptiiia ; el qual Irazo era de so el ombro nyuso fai,ta en la 
mano* E este Irazo fue quamado, 6 non tenia sulto vl cilsiq 
e el Imcso, o a. las coyxenturas del codo a de la mano esfaha 
guarnecida de oro conpiedras* They then went to a church 
of our Lady, called Peribelico, e aqui in esia Igksia cstoha 
el oiva Inazo del hhnaventurado Sant Juan Papthta, el qual 
fuc moUrado a los dichos Enihajadoi es: el tjual hrazo era el 
derecho, y era desdc el codo ayuso con su mam ; e estti6a hjcn 
fresco e sano j c como quiera que dicen que todo el cuerpo del 
bie?iavcnturado Sant Juan fuc que mado, saho elun dedo de la 
mano derecha con que senalo quando dixo, Lcce Agnus Dei, 
todo estc dicho brazo estuba sano segun alii paresviii. esiaba 
engastonado con unas vergas de oro dclgada% y /a?^€scia?e el 
dedo pulgar ; y la razon que los Monges decian porquefullescia 
aquel dedo de alU, era esta ; EeGia7i que en la cuidad de An- 
iiochia, al iiempo que en ella avia idolatras, que andaha en SI 
7ma jigura de Dragon, d que avian por costumbre los de h 
ciudad de dar cada ano d comer d aquel Dragon una persona. 
E qui echaban suertes a qual caeria; e que aquel d quien caia, 
q7ie non piidiese escusar que lo non comiese aquel Dragon, La 
qual s^ierte diz que cayo en aquel iiempo d una JiJa de 7in ome 
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hueno, e que qiiando vnlo qne non. podia escusar de dar sujija 
d aquel Drapon, qnr. oho tyran cuita eji sw eorazon, c qzte con 
dolor dll la Jija, que sefuera d unn. Jglesia de Chrhii- 

anoSj que entonces en la dicha eiudad avia^ e dlxo d Zos Mongee 
que eZ avia oido nlgurtas veees^ que Dios atia Jecho inuchos 
milagroe por Sant Juaui por ende que el queria creer que eui 
verdad-, e adorar en aquel brazo suyo que alU tenian. E de- 
manddle merced que enire los otros milagros que Dios nue&tro 
SeTwr avia viostrado por que quisiere agora Jacerle 77 ierced 
de inusirar este^ e jdcieie coma am Jija non muriese tan mala 
niuerte, coma era comida dc aquella Jiera^ e la librase de aquel 
peligro : e que los Manges avtendo conquision del, que le mos- 
iraron cl dicho hrazo, e que el que Jincara los hlnojos por to 
adorar,- e que co}i dolor de la jija que travura con las dkntes del 
dedo pnlf/m' de la tnano del Sancto glorioso, c que ge h arran- 
cam e llevdra en su boca, que los Monges ?ton lo vicroti, e que 
qnando quisieron dar la dnncdla al Dragon, que el que abrid 
la voca por la comer, e qve el entonces qui h hinzd el dedo del 
hienaveniurado Sant Juan Bapiista en la 7)oca, e que rehenio 
luego el Dragon, que fuexin gran milngroi e que aqutl 
ome que se convhtid d le Ee dc nnestro Senor Jesn Cliri*-to, 
pp. 5.'3j54. 


PART I. 

PiTHYRiAN was a Pagan, 
easy-hearted man. 

And Pagan sure he thought to end 
As Pagan he began; 

Thought lie, the one must needs be true, 
The old Religion, or the new, 

And therefore nothing care I; 

I call Diana the Divine ; 

My daughter worships at the shiine 
Of the Christian Goddess, Mary, 
s 3 
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In tliis uncertain matter 
If I the wong course take, 

Mary to me will mercy show 
For my Marana’s sake. 

If I am right, and Dian bend 
Her dreadful bow, or Phoebus send 
Ilis shafts abroad for slaughter, 

Safe from their arrows shall I be 
And the twin Deities for me 

Will spare my dear-loved daughter. 

If every one in Antioch 
Had reasoned in this strain. 

It never would have raised alarm 
In Satan’s dark domain. 

But Mary’s Image every day 

Looks down on crowds who come to piay; 

Her votaries never falter: 

While Dian’s temple is so bare, 

That unless her Priestess take good care, 
She will have a grass-gieen altar. 

Perceiving this, the old Dragon 
Inflamed with anger grew; 

Earthquakes and Plagues were common ills, 
There needed something new ; 

Some vengeance so severe and strange 
That forepast times in all their range 
With no portent could match it: 

So for himself a nest he made. 

And in that nest an egg he laid, 

And down he sate to hatch it. 
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He built it by the fountain 
Of Phlegethon’s red flood, 

In the innermost abyss, the place 
Of central solitude; 

Of adamantine blocks unhewn. 

With lava scoria interstrewn. 

The sole material fitting ; 

With amianth he lined the nest. 

And incombustible asbest. 

To bear the fiery sitting. 

There with malignant patience 
He sate in fell despite. 

Till this dracontine cockatrice 
Should break its way to light. 
Meantime his angry heart to cheer. 
He thought that all this while no fear 
The Antiocheans stood in, 

Of what on deadliest vengeance bent 
With imperturbable intent 

He there for them was brooding. 

The months of incubation 
At length were duly past. 

And now the infernal Dragon-chick 
Hath burst its shell at last; 

At which long-look’d-for sight enrapt. 
For joy the father Dragon clapt 
His brazen wings like thunder. 

So loudly that the mighty sound 
Was like au earthquake felt around 
And all above and under. 

s 4 
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The diabolic youngling 
Came out no callow birth, 

Puling, defenceless, blind and weak, 
Like bird or beast of earth ; 

Or man, most helpless thing of all 
That fly, or swim, or creep, or crawl; 

But in his perfect figure ; 

His horns, his dreadful tail, his sting. 
Scales, teeth, and claws and every thing 
Complete and in their vigour. 

The Old Dragon, was delighted, 

And proud withal to see 
In what perfection he had hatch’d 
His hellish progeny; 

And round and round, with fold on fold, 
His tall about the imp he roll’d 
In fond and close enlacement; 

And neck round neck with many a turn 
He coil’d, which w'as, you may discern, 
Their manner of embracement. 
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PAHT II. 

A voTCE %vas heard in Antioch, 
Whence uttered none could know. 
But from their sleep it wakened all. 
Proclaiming woe, woe, woe ! 

It sounded here, it sounded there, 
Within, without, and every where, 

A terror, and a warning ; 

Repeated thrice the dreadful word 
By every living soul was heard 
Before the hour of morning. 

And in the air a rushing 
Past over, in the night ; 

And as it past, there past with it 
A meteoric light; 

The blind that piercing light intense 
Pelt in their long seal’d visual sense. 
With sudden short sensation ; 

The deaf that rushing in the sky 
Could hear, and that portentons cry 
Reach’d them with consternation. 
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Tile astonished Antiocheans 
Impatiently await 

The break of day, not knowing ahen 
Or what might be tlicir fate. 

Alas ! what then the people hear, 

Only with certitude of fear 

Their sinking heaits affrighted ; 

For in the feitile vale below, 

Came news that, in that night of woe, 

A Dragon had alighted. 

It was no earthly monster 
In Libyan deserts nurot; 

Nor had the Lerna lake sent forth 
This winged worm accuist; 

The Old Dragon’s own laid egg was this. 
The fierce Young Dragon of the abyss, 
Who fiom the fiery fountain, 

Through earth’s concavities that night 
Had made Lis way, and taken fliglit 
Out of a burning mountain. 

A voice that went before him 
The cry of woe preferred ; 

The motion of his brazen nings 
Was what the deaf had heard ; 

The flashing of his eyes, that light 
The which upon their inwaid sight 
The blind had felt astounded ; 

What wonder then, when from the ivall 
They saw him in the vale, if all 
With terror were confounded. 
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Compared to that strong ainiour 
Of scales -vrliich he was m, 

The hide of a rhinoceros 
Was like a lady’s skin. 

A battering ram might play in vain 
Upon his head, with might and main. 
Though fifty men had work’d it; 

And from his tail they saw him fling 
Out, like a rocket, a long sting. 

When he for pastime jerk’d it. 

To 11 hoin of Gods or Heroes 
Should they for aid apply ? 

WTere should they look for succour non, 
Or whither should they fly ^ 

For now no Demigods were found 
Like those whose deathless deeds abound 
In ancient song and story; 

No Hercules uas then on earth. 

Nor yet of her St. George’s birth 
Could Cappadocia glory. 

And even these against him 

Had found their strength but small; 
He could have swallowed Hercules, 

Club, lion-skin, and all. 

Yea had St. George himself been there 
Upon the fiercest steed that e’er 
To battle bore bestrider, 

This dreadful Dragon in his might. 

One mouthful only, and one bite. 

Had made of horse and rider. 
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They see how unavailing 

All human force must prove; 

Oh might their earnest prayers’obtain 
-protection from above ! 

The Christians sought our Lady’s shrine 
o invocats hei* aid divine * 

And, with a like emotion. 

The Pagans on that fearful day 
Took to Diana’s fane tlieir way. 

And offered their devotion. 

But there the offended Goddess 
Beheld them with a frown ; 

The indignant altar heaved itself 
And shook their offerings down ; 

The Priestess with a deathlike hue 
Pale as the marble Image grew, 

The marble Image redden’d ; 

And these poor suppliants at the sight 
belt in fresh access of affright 

Their hearts within them deaden’d. 

Behold the marble eyeballs 
With life and motion shine I 
And from the moving marble lips 
There comes a voice divine, 

A demon voice, by all the crowd 
Distinctly heard, nor low, nor loud, 

But deep and clear and thrilling; 

And caiTying to the soul such dread 
That they perforce must what it said 
Obey, however unwilling. 
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Hear I hear ! it said, ye people ! 

The ancient Gods have sent 
In anger for your long neglect 
Tins signal punishment. 

To mortal Mary -v ows were paid. 

And prayers preferr’d, and offerings made ; 

Our temples were deserted; 

Nov w'hen our vengeance makes ye wise 
Unto your proper Deities 
In fear ye have reverted ! 

Hear now the dreadful judgement 
For this which ye have done. 

The infernal Dragon will devour 
Your daughters, one by one ; 

A Christian Virgin every day 
Ye must present him for his prey, 

With gailands deck’d, as meet is: 

That with the Cliristians he begins 
Is what, in mercy to your sins, 

Ye owe to my entreaties. 

Whether, if to my worship 
Ye now continue true, 

I may, when these are all consumed, 

Avert the ill from you : 

That on the Ancient Gods depends. 

If they he made once more your friends 
By your sincere repentance; 

But for the present, no delay ; 

Cast lots among ye, and obey 
The inexorable sentence. 
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PART III. 

Though to the Pagan priesthood 
A triumph this might seem. 

Few families there wore who thus 
Could in their grief misdeem; 

For oft in those distracted days, 

Parent and child Avent different ways, 
The sister and the brother ; 

And when in spirit moved, the wife 
Chose one religious course of life, 

The husband took the other. 

Therefore in every household 
Was seen the face of fear ; 

They who were safe themselves, exposed 
In those Avhoin they held dear. 

The lists are made, and in the urn 
The names are placed to Avait their turn 
For this far Averse than slaughter ; 
And from that fatal urn, the first 
Drawn for this dreadful death accurst 
Was of Pithyrian's daughter. 
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With Chrlstiau-Iike composure 
Marana lieaid her lot. 

And though her countenance at first 
Grew pale, she trembled not. 

Not for herself the Virgin grie\ed; 

She knew in whom she had believed. 

Knew that a crown of glory 
In Heaven would recompense her worth, 

And her good name remain on earth 
The theme of sacied story. 

Her feais were for her father. 

How he should bear this grief, 

Poor wretched heathen, if he still 
Remain’d in misbelief; 

Her looks amid the multitude. 

Who struck with deep compassion stood, 

Are seeking for Pithyrian : 

He cannot bear to meet her eye. 

Where goest thou ? whither wouMst thou fly, 
Thou miseiable Syrian? 

Hath sudden hope inspired him, 

Or is it in despair 

That through the throng he made his way 
And sped he knew not where ? 

For how could he the sight sustain 
When now the sacrificial train 
Inhumanly surround her! 

How bear to see her when with flowers 
Prom rosiers and from jasmine bowers 
They like a victim crown'd her I 
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He knew not why nor whither 
So fast he hurried thence, 

But felt like one possess’d by some 
Controlling influence, 

Nor turn’d he to Diana’s fane, 

Inly assured that prayers were vain 
If made for such protection ; 

His pagan faith he now forgot. 

And the wild way he took was not 
His own, but Heaven’s direction. 

He who had never enter’d 
A Chiistian church till then, 

Except in idle mood profane 
To view the ways of men, 

Now to a Christian church made straight, 
And hastened through its open gate. 

By his good Angel guided, 

And thinking, though he knew not why, 
That there some blessed Power on high 
Had help for him provided. 

Wildly he look’d about him 
On many a form divine. 

Whose Image o’er its altar stood, 

And many a sculptured shrine, 

In which believers might behold 
Relics more precious than the gold 
And jewels which encased them. 

With painful search from far and near 
Brought tp be venerated here 
Where piety had placed them. 
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riiere stood the Virgin Mother 
Crown’d with a stauy Rroath, 

And there the aweful Crucifix, 

Appeared to bleed and breathe ; 

Martj'rs to whom their palm is given, 

• And sainted Maids -who now in Heaven 
With glory aie invested; 

Glancing o'er these his rapid eye 
Toward one image that stood nigh 
Was drawn, and there it rested. 

The countenance that fix’d him 
Was of a sun-burnt mien, 

The face was like a Piophet’s face 
Inspired, but yet serene ; 

His arms and legs and feet were bare : 

The raiment was of camel’s hair, 

That, loosely hanging round him, 

Fell from the shoulders to the knee ; 

And round the loins, though elsewhere free, 
A leathern girdle bound him. 

With his right arm uplifted 
The great Precursor stood, 

Thus represented to tlie life 
In carved and painted wood. 

Below the real arm was laid 
Within a crystal shrine display’d 
For public veneration; 

Not now of flesh and blood, .. but bone. 
Sinews, and shrivell’d skin alone, 

In ghastly preservation. 

VOL. VI. T 
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Moved by a secret impulse 
Which he could not withstand, 

Let me, Pithyrian cried, adore 
That blessed arm and hand 1 
This day, this miserable day, 

My pagan faith I put away, 

Abjure it and abhor it; 

And in tiie Saints I put ray trust. 

And in the Cross ; and, if I must. 

Will die a Martyr for it. 

This is the arm whoso succour 
Heaven brings me here to seek! 

Oh let tne press it to my lips, 

And so its aid bespeak ! 

A strong faith makes me now presume 
That when to this unhappy doom 
A hellish power hatli brought lier, 
The heavenly hand whose mortal mold 
I humbly worship, will unfold 

Its strength, aud save my daughter. 

The Sacristan with wonder 
And pity heard his prayer. 

And placed the relic in his hand 
As he knelt humbly there. 

Right thankfully the kneeling man 
To that confiding Sacristan 
Return'd it, after kissing ; 

And he within its crystal shrine 
Replaced the precious arm divine, 

Nor saw that aught was missing 
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PART IV. 

Oh piety audacious ! 

Oh boldness of belief! 

Oh sacrilegious force of faith, 

That then inspired the thief! 

Oh ■wonderful extent of love, 

That Saints enthroned in bli-ss above 
Should bear such profanation. 

And not by some immediate act, 
Striking the offender in the fact. 
Prevent the perpetration I 

But sure the Saint that impulse 
Himself from Heaven had sent. 

In mercy predetermining 
The marvellous event; 

So inconceivable a thought. 

Seeming with such irreverence fraught 
Could else have no beginning ; 

Nor else might such a deed he done. 
As then Pithyrian ventured on, 

Yet had no fear of sinning. 

T 2 
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Not jis tlitif Chu.cli ho cntor'd 
Did lio from it depart, 

Like one bewildered by his grief, 

But confident at heart; 

Triumphantly he went his way 
And bore the Holy Thumb away, 

Elated with his plunder ; 

That Holy Thumb which well he knew 
Coukl pierce the Dragon through and through, 
Like .Jupiter’s own thunder. 

Meantime was meek Marana 
For sacrifice array’d. 

And now in sad procession forth 
They led the flower-crown’d Maid. 

Of this infernal triumph vain, 

The Pagan Priests precede the train, 

Oh hearts devoid of pity 1 
And to behold the abhorr’d event, 
ikt far or nearer distance went 
The whole of that great city. 

The Christians go to succour 
The sufferer with their prayers, 

The Pagans to a spectacle 
Which dreadfully declares, 

In this their over-ruling hour. 

Their Gods’ abominable power; 

Yet not without emotion 
Of grief, and horror, and remorse. 

And natural piet}^ whose force 
Prevail’d o’er false devotion. 
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The walls and towers are cluster’d, 

And every hill and height 
That overlooks the vale, is throng’d 
For this aocursed sight. 

Why art thou joyful, thou green Earth ? 
Wherefore, ye happy Birds, your mirth 
Are ye in carols voicing ? 

And thou, O Sun, in yon blue sky 
How canst thou hold thy course on high 
This day, as if rejoicing ? 

Already the procession 
Hath past tho city gate, 

And now along the vale it moves 
With solemn pace sedate. 

And now the spot before them lies 
Whore waiting for his promised prize 
The Dragon’s chosen haunt is ; 
Blacken’d beneath his blasting feet. 
Though yesterday a green retreat 
Beside the clear Orontes. 

There the procession halted ; 

The Priests on either hand 
Dividing then, a io".;g array, 

In order took their stand. 

Midway between, the Maid is left, 

Alone, of human aid bereft: 

The Dragon now hath spied her ; 

But in that moment of most need, 
Arriving breathless with liis speed, 

Her Father stood beside her. 

T 3 
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On came the Dragon rampant, 

Half running, hall on wing, 

His tail uplifted o’er his back 
In many a spiral ring ; 

His scales he ruffled in his pride. 

His brazen pennons waving wide 
Were gloriously distended ; 

His nostrils smoked, his eyes flash’d fire. 
His lips were drawn, and in his ire 
Plis mighty jaws extended. 

On came the Dragon rampant. 
Expecting there no check, 

And open-mouth’d to swallow both 
lie stretch’d his burnish’d neck. 
Pithyi’ian put his daugliter by, 

Waiting for tliis with watchful eye 
And ready to prevent it; 

Within arm’s length he let him eome. 
Tlien in he threw the Holy Thumb, 

And down his throat he sent it. 

The hugest brazen mortar 
That ever yet fired bomb. 

Could not have check’d this fiendish beast 
As did that Holy Thumb. 

He stagger’d as he wheel’d short round. 
His loose feet scraped along the ground. 
To lift themselves unable : 

His pennons in their weakness flagg’d. 

His tail erected late, now dragg’d. 

Just like a long wet cable. 
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A rumbling and a tumbling 
Was heard in liis inside. 

He gasp’d, he panted, he lay down. 

Ho rolled from side to side : 

He moan’d, he groan’d, he snufFd, he snored, 
He growl’d, he howl’d, he raved, lie roar’d ; 

But loud as were his clamours, 

Far louder was the inward din. 

Like a hundred braziers working in 
A caldron with their hammers. 

The hammering came faster. 

More faint the moaning sound. 

And now his body swells, and now 
It rises from the ground. 

Not upward with his own consent, 

Nor borne by his own wings he went, 

Their vigour was abated; 

But lifted no one could tell how 
By power unseen, with which he now 
Was visibly inflated. 

Abominable Dragon, 

Now art thou overmatch’d. 

And better had it been for thee 

That thou hadst ne’er been hatch’d; 

For now, distended like a hall 
To its full stretch, in sight of all, 

The body mounts ascendant ; 

The head before, the tail behind. 

The wings, like sails that want a wind, 

On either side are pendant. 

X 4 
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Not without special mcrcj 
Was he thus borne on high, 

Till he appear'd no bigger than 
An Eagle in the sky. 

For when about some three miles height, 
Yet still in perfect reach of sight, 

Oh, wonder of all wonders ! 

He burst in pieces, with a sound 
Heard for a hundred leagues around, 
And like a thousand thunders. 

But had that great explosion 
Been in the lower sky, 

All Antioch would Imve been laid 
In ruins, certainly. 

And in that vast assembled rout 
Who crowded joyfully about 
Pithyrian and his daughter, 

The splinters of the monster’s hide 
Must needs have made on every side 
A very dreadful slaughter. 

So far the broken pieces 

Were now dispersed around, 
i4.nd shiver’d so to dust, that not 
A fragment e’er was found. 

The Holy Thumb (so it is thought) 
When it this miracle had wrought 
At once to Heaven ascended: 

As if, when it had thus display’d 
Its power, and saved the Christian Maid, 
Its work on earth was ended. 
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But at Constantinople 

The arm and hand were shown, 

Until the mighty Ottoman 

O’erthrew' the Grecian throne. 

And when the Monks this tale who told 
To pious visitors would hold 
The holy hand for kissing, 

They never fail'd with faith devout 
In confirmation to point out 

That there tlie Thumb was missing. 

Keswick, 1829 . 
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I TOLD my tale of the Holy Thumb 
That split the Dragon asunder, 

And my daughters made great eyes as they heard, 
Which were full of delight and wonder. 

With listening lips and looks intent, 

There sate an eager boy, 

Who shouted sometimes and clapt his hands, 

And could not sit still for joy. 

But when I look'd at ray Mistress’s face. 

It was all too grave the while; 

And when I ceased, methought there was more 
Of reproof than of praise in her smile. 

That smile I read aright, for thus 
Reprovingly said she, 

“ Such tales are meet for youthful ears. 

But give little content to me. 

From thee far rather would I hear 
Some sober, sadder lay. 

Such as I oft have heard, well pleased 
Before those locks were grey.” 
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“ Nay, Mistress mine,” I made reply, 

“ The autumn hath its flowers. 

Nor ever is the sky more gay 
Than in its evening hours. 

“ Our good old Cat, Earl Tomlemagne, 
Upon a warm spring day, 

Even like a kitten at its sport, 

Is sometimes seen to play. 

“ That sense which held me hack in youth 
Prom all intemperate gladness. 

That same good instinct bids me shun 
Unprofitable sadness. 

“ Nor marvel you if I prefer 
Of playful themes to sing. 

The October grove hath brighter tints 
Than Summer or than Spring: 

“■ For o’er the leaves before they fall 
Such hues hath Nature thrown, 

That the woods wear in sunless days 
A sunshine of their own. 

“ Why should I seek to call forth tears ? 

The source from whence we weep 
Too near the surface lies in youth, 

In age it lies too deep. 
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“ Enougli of foresight sad, too much 
Of retrospect iiave I; 

And well for me that I sometimes 
Can put those feelings by ; 

“ From public ills, and thoughts that else 
Might weigh me down to earth. 

That I can gain some intervals 
For healthful, hopeful niii th; 

“ That I can spoit in talcs which suit 
Young auditors like these, 

Yet, if I eiT not, may content 
The few I seek to please. 

“ I know in what responsive minds 
My lightest lay will wake 

A sense of pleasure, for its own, 

And for its author’s sake. 

“ I know the eyes in which the light 
Of memory will appear ; 

I know the lips which %YMle they read 
Will wear a smile sincere: 

“ The hearts to which my sportive song 
The thought of days will bring, 

When they and I, whose Winter now 
Comes on, were in our Spring. 
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“ And I their veil knofln Yoices too, 
Though far avay, can hear, 

Distinctly, even as when in dreams 
They leach the inward ear. 

“ ‘ Theie speaks the man we knew of joie,’ 
Well pleased I lieai them say, 

‘ Such was he in his lighter moods 
Before our heads were giey. 

“ * Buoyant he w as in spirit, quick 
Of fciiicj", blitlie of heart. 

And Care and Time and Change luiie left 
Untouch’d his better pait.’ 

“ Thus say my morning friends who now 
Are in the vale of years, 

And I, save such as thus may rise. 

Would draw no other tears.” 

KesiLich, 1S29. 
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